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How would you like to get these school chums 
for Christmas? 


Parker Duofold Duette 


Parker Lady Duofold or Duofold Jr., $5 
Pencil to Match, $3 or $3.50 








OUR parents are probably 

wondering what to give you 
for Christmas, and they don’t want 
to waste their money on trifles 
that are soon gone and forgotten. 

Manage to let them know that 
you would like to have this fa- 
mous Black-tipped Lacquer-red 
Pen with the soft-writing 25-year 
guaranteed point, and the hand- 
some Parker Duofold Pencil to 
match. 

They'll be all the more likely to 
give you this handsome writing 
team if you let them know how 
necessary it is to your school work. 

No other pen and pencil set 





" fold Jr. size Pen, $5; Pencil, $3.50; 





can take the place of the Parker 
Duofold Duette in the high regard 
of those who know what's what 
at school and everywhere else. 

The shapely Black-tipped Lac- 
quer-red Pen with Hand-sizeGrip, 
Free Swinging Balance and 25- 
year Point. And to match it, the 
Hand-size Pencil that turns lead 
OUT and IN. 

Pens and Pencils sold sepa- 
rately if desired: Parker Over-size 
Duofold Pen, $7; Pencil, $4; Duo- 


Lady Duofold Pen, $5; Pencil, $3. 


Now ready at all good pen 
counters. 
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DRAWINGS BY RODNEY THOMSON 


VEN though the fenders flapped and 
the differential shrieked, the old 
truck hastened on. A rise of ground 
made it gasp and back-fire, but it 
hurled itself down the other side 

with a clatter and a banging that brought to 
mind a stampmill running full blast. Im- 
mediate dissolution seemed not only likely 
but inevitable. Yet Staree sat calmly at the 
wheel; he had never known a truck to sound 
otherwise; besides, he had other things on 
his mind. 

Angus McBain had told him that the sale 
of the mine depended on him—and this sale 
involved millions! 

To Staree there was no greater man than 
Angus McBain. Staree was young; he might 
have been sixteen, or he might have been 
eighteen, no one knew,—not even Staree 
himself, 

“Hal-le-lujah!”’ 
those tracks!” 

Turning off the state highway into the 
road leading to the Treasure Chest Mine 
were the tracks of another car. Staree’s 
worst fears had been realized. The capitalists 
were ahead of him—the capitalists who were 
coming to buy that mountain-side of copper 
ore that McBain had called the Treasure 
Chest. 

It was yesterday that McBain had sent 
Staree to Marlin Junction for the supplies 
from Phoenix. Capitalists don’t eat canned 
tomatoes and beans and bacon like other 
people; they must have chicken and butter 
and ice—real ice! But at Marlin Junction 
everything had gone wrong. The supplies 
had not arrived, and Staree had been com- 
pelled to wait for them all night. Then there 
had been a heavy rain, and probably now the 
San Simon Wash— 


“HAL LE-LUJAH !’ cried Staree once 
more, and he added a joyful cowboy 
yell that he had learned at the Star-E cow 
camp years before. “It'll hold up them 
cap-i-tal-ists, too!’’ 

The San Simon Wash was not a large 
wash, but its ford filled with quicksand at 
every rise. It had caused more than one man 


he sang out. “Look at 





‘Help yourself,’’ said Staree, and his voice was casual 


TAREE OF THE TREASURE CHEST 


By Neil Estes Cook 


to lose his temper, to say nothing of his 
load. So now if there was water on it, it 
would delay the capitalists; then Staree 
would reach the mine at the same time that 
they did. 

A moment later Staree repeated his joy- 
ful yell, for ahead was the San Simon, and 
on its bank had paused a gray car. It was a 
long, low car of a strange design to Staree, 
yet even as he caught sight of it its driver 
started across the wash, nosing gently into 
the treacherous, brown flood. 

“My—Hallelujah!” shrieked Staree. ‘Hit 
it up! Give ’er the guns! You're going to 
stick! You’re—going—to—stick!”’ 

But his advice was unheeded, probably 
because it wasn’t audible. And the next 
instant the gray car stopped. Its wheels 
spun, now forward, now back—but they 
alone moved. The car was stuck fast. At 
first the water had been level with the run- 
ning-boards; now it began to swirl above 
them. 

“Hey!” yelled Staree, splashing out to the 
car. “You're in quicksand! Get out! Quick!” 
And he began unfastening the baggage on 
the running-board. 

The two men in the rear seat gasped; the 
driver grunted. Staree recognized those in 
the rear as capitalists. They were plump and 
well-fed; they must have lived on chicken 
and butter and ice all their lives. The-driver, 
however, looked thin and austere as if his 
meals had not been all they should have been. 

In that he erred. Mr. Finkleson was the 
most important of the three; in addition, he 
had an arbitrary type of mind. Among 
other things he had never been able to find 
anyone that could drive an automobile to 
suit him, so he drove it himself. His arbi- 
trary type of mind was evident when he 
turned to Staree now and demanded: 

“How can we leave? We're stuck!” 

“Wade,” advised Staree. 

“But we'll get all wet.” 
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“Huh,” said Staree, “‘you’ll get a whole lot 
wetter if you stay in the car. About ten min- 
utes more, and it’ll be out of sight.” 

The two passengers in the rear were the 
first to avail themselves of Staree’s advice. 
That was because the water had begun to 
seep under the doors of the car. 

“Too wet for me, Finkleson,”’ declared 
Merriman, the jolliest and much the fattest 
of the three. And to this, his companion, 
Harmon, agreed. 

“Same here,” said he. ‘‘I’m always ready 
to stay by the ship; but when she sinks, I 
draw the line!” 

And a moment later Finkleson came, too. 
The water had reached his calves, and it 
showed signs of going farther. So perforce 
there was nothing else to do. Finkleson’s 
austerity increased. Merriman found the 
situation funny. The difference might be 
explained by the fact that it was Finkle- 
son’s car and not Merriman’s. 


‘| SUPPOSE this kills the trip to the mine,” 
said Harmon, glancing out to the car, 
which was now about two-thirds submerged. 

“Suppose all you want to,” grunted Fin- 
kleson, “I know! I’m going right back to 
Phoenix. I didn’t want to come here in the 
first place!” 


“But we promised McBain,” interposed 
Merriman. 
“Oh, yes,’ snapped Finkleson, “you 


promised, but I wouldn’t give a cent for 
your promise. Anyway, I didn’t promise to 
throw away a six thousand dollar car on this 
trip, and I didn’t promise to get stranded on 
this confounded desert! It’s pure luck that 
this kid and his truck are here. Say, boy, 
how long will it take you to get us back to 
the station?” 

Staree looked up. Staree had overheard 
their conversation, and it had infinitely 
shocked him. It seemed inconceivable that 
these capitalists should play Angus McBain 


false, especially when he stood ready to make 
millions for them, and more especially when 
he had ordered chickens and butter and ice 
for them. 

Staree remembered how he had come up 
that day, a year or so ago, to the Treasure 
Chest on its twisting, uncertain road. He 
remembered too the small, tattered burro 
that had preceded him, and its small, tat- 
tered pack. The burro was old; in fact Staree 
had come into possession of him only be- 
cause the former owner was too lazy to dig 
a grave and shoot him. Because the burro 
was old, the pack was too heavy for him. 
So Staree had carried the pack himself— 


‘ until within sight of the mine. Staree had 


his pride just as anyone else. 

McBain had given him a job in the pump- 
house, for the pump-man had just quit, and 
there wasn’t anybody else to put on but 
Mexicans. Then he had demanded: 

“What’s y’r name, laddie?” 

And Staree had answered simply: 

“Staree.” 

“Staree what?” 

But Staree to his knowledge had never 
had another name. He flushed as he had 
squared his shoulders and answered: 

“That’s all, sir!” , 

McBain, recognizing the flush, had liked 
Staree from that moment. 

McBain was also of the desert, and alone. 

Staree remembered how the Mexican 
workers came and went in the months that 
followed; how the foreman was changed, 
while even their cook went to Phoenix to 
open a restaurant; but he and McBain and 
the Treasure Chest, that mountain-side of 
copper, stayed on. Probably that is why the 
three became such good friends. 

Now Staree looked Finkleson straight in 
the eyes as he answered: 

“By tomorrow night, anyway!” 

“What!” shrieked Finkleson. ‘Tomorrow 
night! You’re crazy. It’s only ten miles to 
the station.” 

“I know,” said Staree, “but I have to go 
up to the mine first.” 

“We don’t want to go to the mine,” 
shouted Finkleson, striving to speak calmly, 
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“But I do,” answered Staree. 

Merriman chuckled. It was an annoying 
habit of his. 

“Guess we'd better go to the mine after 
all, Finkleson.” 

Finkleson exploded. 

“You young whippersnapper, you!’’ he 
roared at Staree, while he shook a Jean finger 
before his nose. “If you and that confounded 
McBain think you can force me to buy your 
mine like that, you're crazy! You're down- 
right crazy! You won't get a cent out of me, 
not a cent! So come on, crank up! We’re 
going to the station!” 

Staree was not visibly perturbed. Finkle- 
son hadn’t been nearly so impressive as the 
blacksmith, the time he got mad and threw 
his sledge through the bunk-house door. 

“Mr. McBain told me,” explained Staree, 
“that I must get back with this load as 
quick as possible, and I’m going to do it. 
I'll take you to the station after that.” 

Such obstinacy was incomprehensible to 
Finkleson. Many persons had quailed before 
his lean forefinger. His astonish- 
ment nearly overpowered his wrath. 

He stated again: 

‘‘I want to go to the 
station.” 

“Well, go ahead,” advised 
Staree. ‘I’ve walked it, so I 
guess it can be done again.”’ 

“Walk!” gasped Finkle- 
son. ‘Me, walk? In this 
desert?”’ The idea staggered 
him; in fact it was so stag- 
gering that he didn’t think 
of the impertinence until 
afterwards. Harmon was also 
staggered, but even more so 
was the generously built 
Merriman. 

“I really think—’”’ began 
Merriman diplomatically, 
but Finkleson interrupted. 

“Very well, I'll buy your 
truck then. Name the price!” 

“Tt isn’t mine,” answered 
Staree, “it’s Mr. McBain’s. You'll 
have to see him.” 

By this time Mr. Finkleson had 
become unexpectedly frigid. A trait 
that had been of financial value to 
him. 

“You've seen,” said he turning 
to Mr. Merriman and Mr. Harmon, 
“how reasonable and how fair I’ve 
tried to be—and how useless it is! 
There’s only one thing left for us 
to do—that’s to take over the 
truck!” 

So saying, Mr. Finkleson ad- 
vanced with a hard glitter in his 
eyes. Staree backed warily to the 
truck, jerked a large wrench from 
under the seat, and awaited him. 

“Help yourself,’’ said Staree, and his voice 
was casual. 

Mr. Finkleson paused. Staree was youth- 
ful, but he was also muscular. Worse than 
that, he looked as if he were perfectly ca- 
pable of using that wrench. His capability 
was too much for Mr. Finkleson; he looked 
back to Merriman and Harmon. 

‘Well, come on,” he snapped, ‘‘what are 
you waiting for?” 

“I’m no holdup man,” said Merriman 
with one of his awful chuckles, ‘“‘not when 
the other fellow has a wrench and I haven’t.”’ 

“As for me,”’ said Harmon, ‘I’m with the 
boy. I want to see McBain’s mine, so I’m 
going up with him. You and Merriman can 
walk back to the station if you want to.” 

“Say,” demanded Merriman promptly, 
“where’d you get that idea—me walk back 
to the station? I’m going up to the mine. 
McBain said he had a jim-dandy cook up 
there, and I’m getting hungry.” 

Finkleson thus deserged by his compan- 
ions growled two ugly words at them, and 
then walked over and sat down on his suit- 
case. But he did not start walking toward 
the station. 


TAREE now cranked his engine, and both 
Merrimanand Harmon scrambled aboard. 
Finkleson viewed them scornfully. But 
while he was thus being scornful, Staree 
started off up the bank of the river. A sud- 
den change came over Finkleson’s face. 

“Hey,” he shouted, almost panic-stricken, 
“wait a minute!” 

The truck paused as Staree looked back. 
Taking advantage of the pause, Finkleson 
clambered aboard, choosing a seat on the 
crate of chickens. Merriman grinned at him, 
but Finkleson had not yet capitulated. 

“I’m going with you,” he announced 
grimly, “just to get a chance to report this 
fellow to McBain!” 
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If Staree heard this he made no sign, but 
nonchalantly threw in his clutch. After 
driving some two hundred yards up the 
bank, he st&pped again. 

“‘Here’s where we cross,”’ he announced, 
“but we've got to do some work first.” 

Before them the others saw another road 
which also dived into the muddy San Simon 
and emerged with apparent safety on the 
other side. But Staree evidently knew that 
the safety was only apparent; he drew an 
axe from under the seat. 

“Here,” said he, thrusting it into Mr. 
Finkleson’s hands, “you cut some brush. 
You,” pointing to Harmon, ‘‘bring it down 
to the ford. And you,’’ to Merriman, ‘‘can 
help me tramp it in!” 

Mr. Finkleson glared at the axe; he made 
as if to cast it down, then he glanced at 
the others. He grinned and then started 
hacking at the greasewood. Along with that 
arbitrary mind, Mr. Finkleson possessed 
something that resembled a sense of humor. 
It betrayed itself when he glanced at Har- 
mon and Merriman. Har- 
mon looked pained, while 
Merriman appeared almost 
terror-stricken. Never be- 
fore in Merriman’s life had 
he come so close to doing 
manual labor. 

He now protested. Water 


McBain interrupted him 


was not good for him; he caught cold easily 
and cold led to pneumonia. But Staree had 
no pity. 

“You've been wet once already,” said he, 
“so what’s the difference? Besides, I’m 
working in the water too. There’s a lot of 
shoveling to do. Say, that would keep you 
warm. If you'd like—” 

Merriman hastily accepted the first offer. 
He hated to see a mere lad struggle with wet 
sand and a long-handled shovel, but he 
would have hated much worse to do that 
shoveling himself. Shoveling was never in- 
vented for the pleasure of fat men. So Merri- 
man now hastened to the edge of the San 
Simon and stepped in—the exquisitely 
tailored Merriman, clubman and director of 
railroads. 

During his life Merriman had stepped into 
many fat offices, but never had he stepped 
into a river such as the San Simon Wash. 
His inexperience showed itself when he 
trusted the slippery mud of the river bank. 
Slippery mud can never be trusted. In this 
instance it induced Merriman to enter the 
water much sooner than he had expected, or 
indeed, desired. When he had regained his 
feet, he said as much. 

“Now, now, Merriman,” reproved Har- 
mon, “don’t speak so harshly of that poor, 
little stream. Really, it—”’ 

“Say,’’ interposed Staree, coming up with 
his shovel, ‘“‘we’re waiting for that brush!’’ 

Harmon's face was a study just then. His 
brows became livid, even though his jaw had 
dropped. Merriman forgot his misery in 
a grin, while from behind Harmon came a 
terrible chuckle—it was even worse than 
Merriman’s. It was Finkleson’s. Harmon 
then reddened, and hastily fell to gathering 
brush. 

That made even Merriman chuckle. It 
was funny. It was most absurdly funny to 
see the great mining expert Harmon or- 


’ 


dered about by a sixteen-year-old truck 
driver. 

But Harmon was not of the kind that lets 
the other fellow enjoy all the humor in life. 
When he returned with an armful of brush, 
he had recovered himself and was grin- 
ning. 

“Say, Merriman,”’ said he, ‘‘you ought to 
see that old pirate of a Finkleson now. Hon- 
est, Merriman, he’s sweating so much that 
he doesn’t dare stay in one spot more than 
a minute. He’d mire himself in if he did!” 


AN D then he returned to tell Finkleson of 
Merriman. 

“Why, Finkleson,” said he, “that fat 
lounge lizard runs the water over the bank 
every time he slips down, and you know he’s 
slipped down twice more! If he keeps it up, 


-he’ll run the thing dry!” 


In this way did Harmon secure his re- 
venge. 

Yet strangely enough, by finding some- 
thing humorous in the other fellow’s misery, 
these millionaires didn’t mind their own so 
much—which is rather funny in itself. 

At last Staree was satisfied, and the three 
plutocrats paused with three grateful sighs. 
They found the roadbed was well littered 
with brush, while the approaches had been 
cut down and smoothed out. 

“Let's go!”’ said Staree. 

The three millionaires started to clamber 
back to their seats. The floor of the truck was 


comfortable thing they 
could think of just then. 

“Hold on,’’ exclaimed 
Staree, ‘“‘you don’t ride. 
You stay out and push!” 


off a hundred feet or 
more, Staree pressed 
down the throttle until it 
was wide open. The truck 
leaped valiantly for the 
ford. It gained momentum 
at every bound, while the 
ancient motor racked and 
roared. 

“Look!”’ gasped Merri- 
man. “‘Look at him come! 
My heavens, who'd have 
thought that old tin tub 
had so much life!” 

Clinging to the bank; 
they watched Staree as 
he started across. He did 
it in a most sudden man- 
ner. All four wheels 
seemed to enter the water 
at once, displacing about 
fifty gallons of the San 
Simon. These were flung 
into the air over the mil- 
lionaires’ heads. It is too 
bad that anything should have been added 
to their misery, but it was only natural 
for the water to descend. 


They gasped,—anybody would have,—and’ 


then they turned to look after Staree. They 
found that the momentum had carried him 
two-thirds of the way across the stream in 
a series of jarring bumps. But his momentum 
was nearly gone now; he again opened the 
throttle. Again the engine roared, and the 
wheels spun frantically in a vain effort to 
grip the sand. 

“Come on,’’ shouted Merriman, “he 
mustn’t get stuck now, not after we’ve done 
all that work!’’ 

And followed by the other two, he plunged 
into the river. 

But directly in their path the rear wheels 
flung back two streams of sand and mud and 
water. It was enough to dampen anyone’s 
ardor, especially anyone that had been wet 
once before. They paused, and as they 
paused, the truck with almost a sob, tore 
itself loose and shot up the opposite 
bank. 

“Thank heaven,’ exclaimed Finkleson 
with greater feeling than was usual with him, 
while the three dragged themselves wearily, 
with spattered and dripping clothes, toward 
the truck. 

And just as they sought the comfort of its 
hard floor, the six young roosters abandoned 
it for the freedom of the desert. The jolting 
of the streambed had opened the door of the 
crate, 

“Hal-le-lujah!"” whooped Staree, and 
leaping down from his seat, he started in 
pursuit. It was a most disheartening pursuit. 
After five minutes of terrible effort, Staree 
had captured one. 

“Come on, fellows,’’ said Harmon, “‘let’s 
help the kid out.” 

“Let ’em go,” grunted Finkleson, “‘let 
‘em go. What’s a rooster more or less?”’ 


hard, but it was the most. 


Then, backing the car - 
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“Huh,” interposed Merriman, “I’m with 
Harmon. That kid’ll stay here till he catches 
’em all, and I don’t want to wait round until 
midnight. I’m getting hungry.”’ 

One of the chickens, startled by Merri- 
man’s approach, flung itself violently into 
his face, and from there it pushed off into 
space again. Merriman wouldn’t have 
minded this so much, had it not left a 
scratch on the end of his nose. Thereafter 
he pursued that chicken to the exclusion of 
all others; unfortunately the chicken was 
far more agile than Merriman. Finkleson 
stood it as long as he could, and then he 


‘ clambered down from the truck. 


“Say,” he grunted, “let me show you 
how!” 

Being long and lean, Finkleson proved 
quite efficient. He and Staree together 
quickly accounted for three more of the 
chickens. Then Harmon captured one, and 
this left only the sixth—Merriman’s. Merri- 
man finally caught it by falling on it. 

And thus ended the chase, and the three 
millionaires found that they might now sit 
on the floor of the truck in peace, while 
Staree hurried it toward the Treasure Chest 
Mine. Again the ancient motor thumped and 
complained, while every bolt in the body 
seemed to be shaking itself in anticipation of 
departure. 

ut as they mounted the dizzy road lead- 
ing up the side of Shepherd’s Peak, the 
engine’s heaving and puffing grew more 
awful every moment, and now the wheels 
slipped skittishly on the turns. 

“Good heavens!’’ gasped Merriman. 

“Shut your eyes,” snapped Finkleson, 
“shut your eyes!” 

“Yeah,” observed Harmon, “but what 
good will that do him when he hits bottom?” 

It was a relief even to Harmon when they 
eventually came in sight of the low, red 
buildings of the Treasure Chest Mine and 
of McBain’s lean figure, standing at the 
door of his bungalow waiting to welcome 
them. 

It was remarkable, yet it was character- 
istic of McBain that he should express no 
surprise at the sight of these three great 
capitalists stretched out on the floor of his 
old truck, and arrayed in muddy and be- 
draggled clothing. Neither did his gray eyes 
betray the slightest twinkle of amusement. 

“Come in with ye, come in! We’ve only 
one tub; but there’s a deal of water .and all 
the time in the wurld!” 

Thereafter he was a considerate host and 
let them sleep and eat to their heart’s con- 
tent, and never once mentioned the mine. 
By the following day they all felt mellow and 
agreeable—yes, even Finkleson felt agree- 
able—because of the long rest and because 
of Sam Foo’s pleasant meals. 

After breakfast on the following morning, 
McBain took Merriman and Harmon down 
into his mine. 

“ET don’t suppose there’s any use trying to 
get Finkleson to come too,’’ said Merriman. 
“If it’s good enough, we’ll just have to hunt 
round for some one else to come in with us— 
if we can find ’em.”’ 

“‘Weel,’”’ said McBain, “I beg na man to 
buy the Treasure Chest. I do na need to.” 

It took only the first level to convince 
them that it looked good enough; and there- 
after, as they descended to the lower levels, 
they became convinced that McBain had not 
boasted, but had merely stated a truth. 
There is no gainsaying that there is a wealth 
of ore in a mountain-side of copper. 

When they had returned once more to the 
top of the shaft, and when Harmon saw 
Finkleson sitting in the shade of the pump- 
house talking to Staree, he wrathfully set 
upon him. 

“Finkleson,”’ he declared, ‘‘you’ve got to 
look at that mine. You've got to—even if 
I have to throw you down the shaft to get 
you there.” 

“No, I don’t. have to,” said Finkleson 
flatly. “‘For—I’ve seen it already. Staree 
took me down about half an hour after you 
fellows left.” 

“What!’’ Harmon’s astonishment almost 
caused him agony. 

“Sure. Staree made a bargain with me. He 
said if I would look at the mine, he’d take 
some mules down to that wash and pull my 
car out, and clean the sand out of the engine 
so it would run as good as ever.” 

“T believe it,” said Harmon, and he turned 
to look at Staree with a new interest. ‘‘Say, 
Staree,”” he demanded, ‘‘who are you any- 
way? What’s your last name?”’ 

taree flushed. But as he squared his 
shoulders and started to answer, McBain 
interrupted him. 

“It’s McBain, Mr. Harmon, McBain— 
Staree McBain!” 
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ONDAY morning 

came at last, and 

Peggy dressed 

early. The dark, 

cheerless little 

hall bedroom in her lodging- 

house was cold and damp. 

Its rough floor, covered in- 

adequately by a torn cotton 

rug, chilled the soles of her 

feet. Her vitality was growing 

low; a week of insufficient 

food eaten hastily at lunch 

counters had begun to leave 
its mark upon her. 

As she put on her hat, the 
landlady tapped at her door. 

“Come in, Mrs. Schwartz,” 
said the girl.“‘I was just go- 
ing out.” 

Mrs. Schwartz put her 
plump hands on her hips and 
stood aggressively in the door. 
“Your rent is due today, 
Miss Harrison,” she said. “I 
thought I’d just mention it in 
case you forgot.” 

Peggy’s face clouded for a 
moment; then she said earn- 
estly, “‘I don’t see how I can 
pay youtoday, Mrs. Schwartz. 
If youcan wait—I hoped you’d 
trust me for a few days. You 
see I’d counted on finding 
work—” 

Mrs. Schwartz’s broad, 
heavy face seemed to harden. 
It was the old story,—‘‘I can’t 
pay you today,”—and it usu- 
ally meant the beginning of 
trouble for her. From this : 
woman’s point of view New 
York City seemed peopled 
with folks who, given half a 
chance, would “‘hang up their 
landlady” and then ‘skip.’ 
She opened her mouth to make 
a sharp and sarcastic com- 
ment, but, looking full at the 
appealing, earnest face of the 
girl, she changed her mind. 

“When you going to get 
yourself a job?” she asked. 

“Today, I hope. I’m going 
straight up to the Mammoth 
this morning.” 

“Well, I hope you get some- 
thing, but I doubt it,” re- 
marked Mrs. Schwartz with 
the pessimism of her class. 
“Anyway, I'll let the rent run 
another week; I wouldn’t, 
only you’re different from the 
rest. I can see that.” 


es “Oh, thankyou!” exclaimed 


eggy. “I’ll pay you, Mrs. Schwartz; I'll 
pay you out of my first week’s salary!’’ 

Peggy started to go out, but she turned 
back as a thought came to her. ‘Mrs. 
Schwartz,” she said, ‘‘what do you know 
about the Mammoth?” 

“What do I know? I know they’re cheap, 
that’s all. You get your money’s worth if you 
know what you want. But if a person ain’t 
quite sure what they want,—I mean, if she 
wants help in pickin’ a dress, or whatever it 
is,—she won’t get it at the Mammoth. The 

irls are awful snippy. I guess 1 know— 
rom experience.”’ 


F spine another question or two Peggy 
went out and in a few minutes was on 
her way in the Sixth Avenue elevated train 
uptown. New York on a Monday morning! 
To many the words mean nothing; for others 
they suggest: a tremendous, unforgettable 
moment. Peggy, hurrying along amid the 
throng, felt the spell of it. The city that 
morning was in tune with her mood. Eager 
hope and optimism seemed everywhere—in 
the bright blue of the sky, in the golden 
sunlight flashing upon the thousands and 
thousands of windows in the skyscrapers, 
in the faces of young and old people jammed 
round her in the car, even in the purr of 
automobile engines on the streets below and 
in the blare of horns. Peggy’s heart beat 
quickly. All these thousands of young men 
and wonten had jobs to go to, and were safe. 
And before the end of the day she, too, 
would have a job! It seemed to Peggy that 
not merely a new week had begun, but a 
new life. 


By David Loraine and 
Arthur Floyd Henderson 


Ill. A LETTER WITH TWELVE DOLLARS 


DRAWING BY DUDLEY G. SUMMERS 





Mrs. Goucher’s*chin lifted. She stared at Peggy 


When she reached the Mammoth she 
walked directly to the first elevator and 
stepped inside. ‘‘I want to see Mr. Crosby,” 
said Peggy. ‘‘What floor is he on?” 

“Which Mr. Crosby? Mr. Dan or Mr. 
Evan?” asked the elevator man as he closed 
the gate and started the car. 

“Mr. Alan Crosby.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. ‘‘Got a letter 
to him?” 

“No,” replied Peggy, and for the first 
time that morning she dreaded what might 
lie before her. 

“Can’t see him if you don’t have a letter 
or somethin’, But I'll take you up.” 

Alan Crosby’s office was on the very top 
floor, and, like a castle keep or donjon, it 
commanded a view for many miles. Like a 
keep also, it was well guarded. A man secre- 
tary presided over the inner sanctum; a 
woman secretary presided over the outer 
office; and beyond her at the gate, where 
you got off the elevator, stood a broad- 
shouldered, heavy-jawed man who had 
been a boxer in youth and who was now 
ones to keep ‘cranks’ and other unde- 
sirables from gaining the ear of the president. 
It was this formidable-looking fellow who 
confronted Peggy as she stepped out of the 
elevator. 

“ “I'd like to see Mr. Crosby,” she said to 
im. 

He looked at her hard and belligerently, 
as if she might be dangerous. ‘“‘What do you 
want to see him about?” 

“I’m looking for work, and I’m sure if I 
could see him he’d give me something to 
do.” Peggy’s voice was full of appeal. 


But the man had been hired for his lack of 
feeling; turning away people—even people 
so obviously sincere and deserving as Peggy 
—was all in the day’s work with him. ‘They 
don’t do any hirin’ up here,” he said. 
“Downstairs in the employment office—”’ 

“But I’ve tried there,” Peggy protested. 
“I’ve tried—” 

“Can’t help it. Nothin’ doin’ here.” And 
he turned his back. 


) pecnerate bit her lips and tried to think of 
an argument that would move the heavy- 
jawed giant in front of her. She could think 
of nothing, and at last she slowly turned and 
pressed the button for the elevator. Was 
it only a few brief minutes ago, she wondered, 
that she had felt in tune with the mood of 
the city—eagerly hopeful and optimistic? 
It seemed ages! 

On the main floor she hesitated. If there 
were only something she could still do that 
would bring her before Mr. Crosby! But 
what? Again she could think of nothing. 

As she walked slowly toward the street 
she listened to the scraps of conversation 
from the customers; in spite of her disap- 
pointment, in spite of her predicament, life 
was still interesting—especially life in this 
big department store. She realized that these 
people who wanted to buy things were very 
much like the people she knew back home; 
they had the same look in their eyes, the 
same questions, the same way of fingering 
the goods on the counters. But the sales- 
girls! “‘Two yards, did you say? Thank 
you. One dollar.” And again, ‘You've got 
the wrong counter. No. Sorry. You'll have 


to see the section manager.” 
Curt, polite, efficient—but not 
like Millville. Peggy won- 
dered why they were not more 
friendly. It was warm in the 
store, but these girls looked 
pinched and cold. 

. When she reached the street 
she bought a newspaper and, 
walking to Madison Square, 
sat down on a bench to read 
it. The day was mild for 
March, and there were others, 
mostly men, seated or sprawled 
on benches, some of them ob- 
viously ‘“‘down-and-out” and 
hopelessly seeking comfort in 
sleep, but most of them with 
newspapers openedat the clas- 
sified ‘“‘ads.” Peggy pitiedthem 
and sympathized, as only the 
poor and miserable can pity 
and sympathize with those in 
the same class. And along with 
her pity and sympathy there 
was stark fear of the future. 
Would she, too, one day be 
like that, pale, hollow-faced, 
shabby young woman on the 
next bench? Peggy shuddered 
and bent over her paper. 

Two inside. pages were de- 
voted to a screaming adver- 
tisement of the Mammoth. 
It wascomprehensive, cleverly 
written and well illustrated; 
everything for the house, 
everything a person would 
want to wear, seemed packed 
temptingly into those two 
pages. And yet business was 
dull, and the Mammoth was 
having a hard time of it! 
Peggy pursed her lips and sat 
for several minutes staring 
unseeingly across the park. 

“I wonder,” she said to 
herself at last, “I wonder if 
the whole idea of that ad isn’t 
wrong. If I could only see Mr. 
Crosby and have a talk with 
him—” 

That evening she wrote a 
note to Alan Crosby, asking 
for an interview, and posted 
it at the nearest letter 208 

Then followed three days 
of waiting for an answer— 
anxious, heart-rending days 
during which Mrs. Schwartz, 
well disposed though she was 
in her innermost heart toward 
the girl, fumed and fretted and 
didn’t see how she could pos- 
sibly let herself be “hung up” 

another day. ‘“You’re more’n two weeks 

behind now, Miss Harrison,” she said one 
evening. “I hate to say it, but it’s either pay 
up soon or go some place else.” 

Peggy never received an answer to her 
letter to Alan Crosby, but the next morning 
comfort came to her in a letter from her 
mother—more than comfort, in fact, for in 
the letter was a money order for twelve 
dollars. “Somebody has been good to 
us, Peggy dear,” her mother wrote. “Day 
before yesterday a letter came addressed to 
me with twelve dollars in it. Who could it 
have been? Neither your father nor I has the 
least idea. The postmark was all blurred. I 
thought at first it was ‘New York,’ but of 
course we don’t know anybody there. Well, 
I’m sending it to you because you may need 
it—"’ 

Peggy read on with eyes that were misty 
and bright. Then she went down to the street 
and, having cashed the order, returned and 
gave ten dollars to Mrs. Schwartz, keeping 
two dollars for food. 

The landlady’s face beamed when Peggy 
had explained how she had come into pos- 
session of the little sum. ‘“You’re a good 
girl,” she said; “I always knew that. And 
now this means that your luck’s goin’ to 
change. Just you wait an’ see!”’ 

Hope mounted in Peggy’s heart. She went 
out and ordered coffee and poached eggs 
and buttered toast at the queer little trian- 
gular lunchroom across the street; and the 
hot food seemed to put unsuspected strength 
in her. She had been living, for the most part, 
for days now on rusks and buttermilk— 
anything cheap that was reasonably filling. 
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Such food lowers vitality. Peggy, without 
an ounce of fat on her slender frame, had 
been growing physically weak, even while her 
mental anxiety had increased. 

Another thing had been happening to 
Peggy. Like all very lonely people, she had 
fallen into the trick of talking to herself. And 
now, as she ate the good breakfast for which 
she had been almost literally starving, she 
heard herself suddenly say aloud the words 
that the well-dressed man had said to 
Jacob Swan in Millville, weeks before: “A 
man can get anything he really sets out to 
get in America. And so can a girl these days. 
All a fellow needs is the will.” * 

Somebody else heard, too. A curious, 
throaty and gurgling voice answered into 
her very ear: ““That’s true, my young lady. 
Bet your life on it any time.” 

She swung round in her chair, stupefied 
with surprise. In a chair next to her own and 
a little behind-it, with a huge bowl of bread 
and milk balanced on its widely-curving 
arm, sat the brightest-eyed, quaintest little 
old gentleman she had ever seen. He was 
very small, and his black eyes were as bright 
as a canary’s. His face was deeply lined, but 
the wrinkles round the corners of his mouth 
all turned up, not down, so that he had a 
very quizzical, humorous expression. Peggy 
wondered how old he was. 


HE slapped his hand down on his bony 
knee and laughed with a joy that she 
could not understand. She was a little fright- 


THE YOUTH’S 


ened, but fear was ridiculous. In this city 
where ple were so concerned with their 
own affairs, so indifferent to a stranger, here 
was an old gentleman who looked at her 
kindly. She studied him. In the lapel of his 
coat was a bronze button. He was a veteran 
—a veteran of the Civil War—perhaps one of 
the very men who had fought at bloody 
Antietam or who had heard Abraham Lin- 
coln deliver his Gettysburg Address. 

“I don’t mean to be rude to you, my young 
lady,”” he said and, taking off hig black 
slouch hat, swept her a courtly bow. “But 
I've been watching you eat, and it’s years 
since I saw anyone tuck away a breakfast 
with such real comfort. And then I heard you 
say that in America a fellow can have any- 
thing he sets out to get. And that’s gospel 
truth. Maybe you're betting on it now.” 

Peggy flushed. The little old gentleman 
leaned forward and spoke in a more serious 
tone: “‘No offense. I know you don’t bet, and 
betting’s a fool habit only fit for folks who 
deserve to have their money taken away 
from them—as it will be. I mean to say: 
you are hazarding something pretty impor- 
tant, right now. You want a job, bad!” 

He shot out the last word as a bullet comes 
out of a gun. But he smiled so broadly that 
Peggy lost her last bit of shyness. 

“T do,” she said. “I want a job so badly 
I don’t know how to tell you how much.” 

“Well, now,” said the old gentleman, 
“I’m not a detective, but my name’s Bird- 
manner,—Henry J. Birdmanner, at your 


COMPANION 


service,—and I own this restaurant and 
spend quite some time in it every day. 
I’ve seen you often, though you didn’t see 
me. And ges noticing that you haven't 
had much to eat lately; not half as much as 
you should. Then I hear you repeating 
provérbs or something to yourself; and I 
look at your shoes—” 

Peggy tucked her scuffed shoes away un- 
der her chair, New York’s pavements had 
worn them out, and she had no others. 

“If you want a job so awfully bad,” said 
the old man, ‘‘why didn’t you ask me for one 
in the first place? You could have had it last 
week—I needed a waitress in the worst way. 
But I guess you’ve got your heart set on 
something better than that, eh?”’ 

“T never thought of asking for a job here,”’ 
admitted Peggy. ‘I live across the street.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Birdmanner, “the good 
jobs often are right across the street, so 
close that people don’t see them while they 
strain themselves trying to reach something 
away across America. However, this wasn’t 
a fancy job here. Just eighteen dollars a 
eg and tips. Not enough to interest you, 
e ” 


“Oh, yes,” said the girl, ‘eighteen dollars 
would have been more money than I ever 
earned. And I'd have done the work gladly, 
if it were only for myself. But I've got other 
responsibilities, and so—”’ 

“Folks to support,” said Birdnianner 
shrewdly. “Old folks, past taking care of 
themselves. That’s it. Well, go get yourself 
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AM going to write about a man who 
knew what interested other people. 
This means of course that he knew one 
of the greatest secrets in the world. 
In 1915 John M. Siddall became 
editor of The,American Magazine. At that 
time the magazine had a circulation of less 
than four hundred thousand. When he died, 
in 1923, the magazine had a circulation of 
more than two-million—a figure that had 
never even been approached by any other 
magazine selling for as much as twenty-five 
cents. The sensational growth of the maga- 
zine in those eight years remains an out- 
standing wonder of modern journalism. 
Nothing like it has ever been known be- 
fore. 

I state these facts because you must know 
them if this little piece is going to have any 
real significance to you. John Siddall was a 
great editor. He was also a great human 
being. Except for the two years that I was 
away from the office in war service, I 
worked beside him during his entire editor- 
ship, and I never ceased to marvel at him 
until the day of his death. 

Born in a small Ohio town, John Siddall 
started his business life as an underpaid 
“cub” reporter on a daily newspaper and 
worked his way up to one of the most re- 
sponsible editorial positions in the world. To 
me a most significant fact is that he did not 
come into his own until he was forty years 
old. That was his age when he was made 
editor of The American Magazine. He worked 
-for nearly twenty years—hard, driving, in- 
telligently directed work—before he received 
the responsibility that gave him his big 
chance. 
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During all those years of preparation his 
main passion was studying human beings. 
You have seen men and boys who were 
irresistably drawn by any piece of machin- 
ery, from a gasoline engine to a rolling mill. 
Well, John Siddall felt just that way about 
folks. They interested him to the point of 
fascination. He loved to talk with them all, 
from Presidents to plumbers, from million- 
aires to moving men. But it always seemed 
to me that the plumbers and the moving men 
interested him a little more than the Presi- 
dents and the millionaires. They represented 
a larger section of the enormous public he 
was serving; they could tell him more about 
what was going on inside the head of the 
average man. 

John Siddall was an insatiable asker of 
questions. He did not ask them merely to 
“‘make conversation.” He asked them be- 
cause he wanted to know. If he stopped at a 
stand to get his shoes shined, the chances 
were ten to one that before the brief opera- 
tion was completed he knew the shiner’s 
name, how many children he had and how 
they were getting along, how he liked New 
York, how it compared with his native town, 
whether his business this year was better or 
worse than last year, what his ambitions 
were for himself and his youngsters, and a 
dozen other equally fundamental things. 

And because he really knew human beings, 
and because he seldom forgot a name, a face 
or a fact, John Siddall brought to his job as 
editor—his job of interesting people—an 
extraordinary amount of knowledge about 
the things in which people were interested. 
What interested a few of the people or one 
quarter of the people or one half of the peo- 
ple was a matter concerning which he was 
rather indifferent. I never saw him excited 
over grand opera or antique-furniture col- 
lecting or trap-shooting or higher mathe- 
matics. But the minute anyone opened the 
subject of religion or wages or family life or 
health, for instance, he would lean forward in 
his chair, and before you knew it he would 
have pumped out of you al! the important 
thoughts you had on the subject. 

Was it any wonder that such a man knew 
what interested people? He was able to 
capitalize this knowledge into one of the 
greatest achievements in magazine history. 

This business of knowing what interests 
people, as I said at the start, is one of the 
greatest of all secrets. The salesman who 
knows it can sell goods. The writer who 
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knows it can write articles or short stories or 
books that the public will buy for high 
prices. The politician who knows it can get 
elected to office. The man or the woman, the 
boy or the girl, who knows it has the best of 
all aids to popularity. All that it is necessary 
to do is to show a genuine interest in the 
things that most interest your friends and 
get them to talk about those very things. 
Human beings always respond favorably to 
real interest, and most people like to find a 
ready listener when they talk about the 
things that are near to their hearts. 

John Siddall decided that the things which 
interested all people, young and old, rich and 
poor, wege few and very plain. He knew that 
everyone wanted to be as happy as possible. 
He knew that everyone wanted to be as 
healthy as possible. He knew that everyone 
wanted to make a decent living, so that he 
and those dependent on him could live 
comfortably. He knew that all people were 
interested in the mysteries of life and death 
and the meaning behind them. So he filled 
the pages of his magazine with material that 
threw light on these down-to-the-ground 
interests of the average human being. 

A book could easily be filled with his 
philosophy of editing. I wish that I had the 
time and the ability to write such a book. 
At least two thirds of it could be made up of 
things I have heard him say as we talked 
over some problem concerned with the 
magazine. He was a crisp and convincing 
talker. His mind always went to the bottom 
of a subject, and what he had to say about it 
was worth listening to. 

“Every human being likes to see himself 
in reading matter—just as he likes to see 
himself in a mirror,’’ he once wrote. ‘‘The 
ideal article for any publication (so far as 
‘reader interest’ is concerned) would be one 
in which every reader could find his own 
name. The ideal illustration would be a 
group photograph of all the readers, so that 
each reader could have the fun of finding 
himself in the picture. ; 

“Newspapers are read widely because the 
individual reader sees himself constantly in 
the paper. I do not mean that he sees his 
own name. I mean that he reads about things 
happening to individuals which might hap- 
pen to him, and he keeps comparing himself 
with what he reads. 

“For example, he reads in the newspaper 
that so-and-so has just fallen out of an 
eleventh-story window and broken his neck. 
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a real high-paid job and support them.” His 
tone was casual, just as if he wefe suggesting 
that she get herself a glass of water from the 
cooler, but his twinkling black eyes seemed 
to bore into her inmost thoughts. 

“Mr. Birdmanner,” said Peggy, desper- 
ately, “just how would it be possible for a 
girl me see Mr. Alan Crosby and ask him for 
a jo ” 

“Crosby, of the Mammoth Department 
Store? Well, his time’s valuable. Guess he 
ain’t interviewing any applicants personally.” 

“That’s just it. I can’t see him.” 

““H’'m,” said Mr. Birdmanner. ‘“‘There was 
a fellow once who said that trains couldn’t 
run twenty miles an hour; and another 
fellow who said that people couldn’t fly in 
airplanes; and I met a man once who said 
that the idea of radio was just impossible.” 

Peggy flushed again. She was wing 
uncomfortable. But the matchless Birdman- 
ner smile, so quizzical and kindly, seemed to 
draw her back into the chair from which she 
was half rising. 

“If you ask my opinion,”’ said he, “Alan 
Crosby won't see you if you just want him 
to give you something. Why should he give 
you anything? You better not go to him until 
you have something to give him. Then he'll 
see you—yes, and. be glad of the chance.” 

“T never thought of it quite that way.” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, ‘when 
you see everything in the world that way, 
you can have everything in the world. It's 

(Continued on page 889), 
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He is glad that he himself has not broken his 
neck, and he also goes home and warns his 
wife and children to be more careful about 
windows. Furthermore, he is more careful 
himself! 

“Again, he reads in the paper that a cer- 
tain man has come into possession of ten 
thousand dollars from the estate of a dead 
brother, and, meditating on his own connec- 
tion with what he has been reading, he 
wonders when that old uncle of his is going 
to die and leave him that dollar and a half 
which he has been waiting for since 1880. 

“Country newspapers have enormous 
circulation in proportion to the population 
they reach. It is not uncommon for half or 
three-quarters of the people in a little town 
to take the village paper. The reason is 
obvious—the country paper is personal to its 
readers. Its columns are almost like a private 
letter from a member of the family.” 

If there was one thing that John Siddall 
hated more than anything else, it was a lie. 
He was a “straight shooter” himself, and he 
expected everyone else to shoot straight with 
him. And I never saw a man who could more 
quickly detect a cheat. o 


ip hs is not only bad morals but bad busi- 
ness to try to put a fake over on the 
reader,’’ he once remarked to me. “In the 
first place, you can’t do it with any reason- 
able hope of success. But even if you could, 
you would still miss fire. The truth is the 
most interesting, the most romantic and the 
most sensational thing in life.” 

John Siddall always faced facts fairly and 
squarely. He never dodged or evaded an is- 
sue. He knew that it was better to have an 
unpleasant five minutes or half-hour in 
settling a disagreeable situation than it was 
to worry over it for days or weeks in trying 
to figure out some way to wriggle around it. 
He had moral courage, which is courage in its 
highest and finest form. 

And he met death just as he-had met life. 
One morning in the spring of 1923 he was 
told that he had only a few months to live. 
Not a single specialist in New York City 
could hold out the slightest hope for him. He 
had the choice of giving up his work, saving 
his waning strength and adding a few week- 
or months to his life, or of continuing to 
work until very close to the end—and there- 
by hastening the arrival of the end. He chose 
the latter course. 

Day after day he came to the office, and, 
although his associates knew that he was a 
sick man, no one outside his immediate 
family was informed of the verdict of the 
doctors. Calmly, bravely, devotedly he went 
on and on until the inevitable blow finally 
fell. He left us with his head high and his 
colors flying—a soldier stricken on the field 
of battle. We shall never forget him. 
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ITH unbuck- 

led arctics 

flopping at 

his ankles 

and unbut- 
toned overcoat flapping at 
his sides, Norman Crane 
slopped along through the 
ruts in the snow of the 
roadway; along the side- 
walk the snow embank- 
ment that three days before 
had been waist-high had 
shrunk to the level of one’s 
knees; the sun shone 
bright, the south wind 
blew warm, there was a 
merry drip from the eaves 
and cornices. 

As Norman looked down 
the long straight road to 
the Upper School he saw 
a group of fellows gathered 
on the sidewalk in front 
of the Study. They were . 
throwing snowballs at a 
fence post on the other side 
of the road; and Norman 
knew that they would 
much prefer to have a 
human target. 

Even as he was button- 
ing up his flapping over- 
coat by way of prepara- 
tion, he sawa fellowemerge 
from the Study and flee at 
full speed up the road 
toward him. From the 
loiterers rose a yell of ex- 
ecration, and instantly a 
shower of snowballs pur- 
sued the fugitive. One 
caught him in the back, 
one in the leg, vigorous 
thwacks both, and the yell 
of execration turned to a cheer. Norman 
expected to see the fellow stop now and hurl 
at least one snowball in an effort to retali- 
ate. But the victim sped on without slacken- 
ing his pace even after he was out of range; 
and the cheer was followed by derisive 
laughter. : 

“Hello, Spencer,’”’ Norman said, as the 
boy stopped in front of him, panting. 
“Winged you, didn’t they? Hurt much?” 

“No, it was nothing. I don’t know why 
I ran so.’’ Spencer seemed both ashamed and 
defiant. 

“That was a mighty good story you 
handed in yesterday for the Mirror,” said 
Norman. ‘Lots of imagination. I haven’t 
shown it yet to the others on the board, but 
I guess they’ll all like it.” 

Spencer looked up, his eyes shining. “I 
hope they will; I’m awfully glad you did.” 

“You have quite a touch. You must 
write some more for us.” 

“Thanks. I will.” 

Norman wondered why a fellow whose 
eyes could light up so should have generally 
such a frightened manner—such a hunted 
look. He had an impulse to tell Spencer 
that he had the manuscript of his story in 
his pocket and was on his way to a meeting 
of the editorial board of the Mirror to have 
him elected a member. But he decided that 
it would be more discreet to say nothing 
before the election was an accomplished 
fact; and so he passed on with a friendly nod. 

The gang in front of the Study held their 
fire while he approached, but added busily 
to their stores of ammunition. 

“Another literary fellow,’ observed George 
Mason, ostentatiously moulding a snowball. 

“They’re always easy marks,” said Tom 
Holmes.. 

Tom nursed a pair of hard-packed snow- 
balls in the crook of his left arm and poised a 
third significantly in his right hand. Each of 
the other fellows had a snowball in each 
hand and stood over a pile of bluish looking 
missiles. 

George Mason addressed Norman in a 
pleasant, conversational tone. “Going to do 
a little editing?” he asked. 

“Yes,”” Norman answered. 

“So are we,”’ said George, and the others 
guffawed. 

Norman walked on in a leisurely, dignified 
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manner. They allowed him a distance of 
fifty feet; then snowballs began to whiz; one 
struck him in the neck a stinging blow, to 
the loud rejoicing of his assailants, another 
thumped hard upon his shoulder, and a third 
spatted viciously against the calf of his 
right leg just above the flopping arctic. He 
grabbed up a double handful of snow and 
turned, dodged three throws, grunted as a 
fourth shot took him in the chest, and then 
hurled his own snowball in reply. It hit 
a Mason in the ear as he was bending 
over his ammunition dump. George straight- 
ened up with a how! and let fly furiously but 
wildly. 

“Well edited, what?’’ shouted Norman, 
and he continued on his way, quite satisfied. 
He had never cut much of a figure inathletics; 
it was particularly pleasing to have scored on 
George Mason, who was a renowned base- 
ball player. The excitement of the brief ac- 
tion had stirred his blood; he arrived at the 
Upper School in a glow of confidence that 
was for him rather unusual. He had always 
been disposed in practical affairs to defer to 
anyone of commanding personality. That 
was why, although he was chairman of the 
board, he was going to a meeting in Hugh 
Warren’s room, instead of having Hugh 
Warren and the others come to him. 


UGH WARREN greeted him with the 
heartiness of manner that Norman en- 
vied. ‘‘Hello, Norman, glad to see you. Got 
most of the crowd here now. Bill, you lazy 
galoot, get out of that arm chair; that’s re- 
served for the chief.’’ With one powerful hand 
he pulled Bill Lisle out of the comfortable 
chair in which he had been sprawling, and 
with the other he pushed Norman down into 
it. “‘Bill’s got no license to sit in that chair 
when the chief’s here, and Bill knows it. Bill 
and I know that we’re lucky to move in this 
intellectual circle at all. Come in, Jones; glad 
to see you, French. I began to think you two 
fifth-formers had got cold feet about coming 
to this meeting; I guess your classmates 
Kearney and Hamilton will feel better now 
that you’re here. How do we shape up any- 
way? Five from the sixth and four from the 
fifth—I think for a bum form the fifth is 
pretty well represented on this paper. Well, 
chief, we’re all here; shall we get down to 
business?” 





“T’ve come-to take you for a walk, Spencer,” said Hugh 


Hugh had been striding about the rooms 
seating his guests with the masterfulness 
that was reflected in his speech. He was tall, 
wiry, broad-shouldered; his dark eyes were 
flashing and imperious; his chin bespoke 
determination; his bearing was that of one 
entirely sure of himself. He was the great 
athlete of the school, the most brilliant foot- 
ball player, the captain of the hockey team, 
the hardest hitter on the nine. But his ambi- 
tion was not, like that of many athletes, con- 
fined to achievement on the playing fields. 
He wanted to have a leading part in all other 
activities, dramatic, literary, social. The 
editors of the Mirror the preceding year had 
been delighted when the brilliant and popu- 
lar athlete began to make contributions. to 
the paper. That he should seek recognition at 
their hands was most gratifying. Upon the 
strength of three contributions—none of 
which had been of any marked originality— 
they had elected him to membership. Since 
that time he had written absolutely nothing 
for the paper, yet he had managed in his 
sixth-form year to make himself the most 
important figure at the editorial meetings. 

Now when he suggested to Norman that 
they might get down to business Norman 
was irritated. As chairman of the board, he 
felt that he needed no prompting. 

“The meeting will come to order,” he 
said. “‘The first business will be the reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting by the 
secretary.” 

Frank Wynant performed that task in the 
usual perfunctory manner; Norman an- 
nounced that the minutes were accepted as 
read and called for the report of the treasurer. 
Joe Hildreth presented the figures; all the 
boys in the school had subscribed except 
nine; and all except twenty of those who 
had subscribed had paid their subscriptions. 

“What’s the matter with the twenty?” 
demanded Hugh. “If you have trouble col- 
lecting, turn them over to me; I'll get the 
money out of them.” 

“Oh, they’ll all pay,” Joe said. ““They’re 
strapped just now, but they’ve promised to 
come through as soon as they get their next 
allowance.” 

“Let me know if they don’t,” said Hugh. 
“T’ll go after them. Well, chief, what’s next ?’”’ 

“Consideration of the manuscripts. Since 
the last meeting I’ve recorded eight or ten 
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manuscriptsthat are not up 
to the standard—mostly 
from fellows in the fourth 
form. Does anyone want 
to look over any of them?” 
He hauled a bundle of 
papers from his pocket. 

“No, life’s too short,” 
said Hugh. ‘We all take 
your word for it.” 

“The chair will then, if 
there is no objection, re- 
turn the contributions that 
he finds unavailable,” said 
Norman. Hugh blinked at 
him; it was a novelty to 
have the chairman con- 
duct a meeting in such 
parliamentary fashion. 
“Now I have received four 
manuscripts for the next 
issue that seem to me 
available. Shali I read 
them?” 

“‘We’ll probably be sat- 
isfied just to hear about 
them,” said Hugh. 

“There’s a good poem 
on skating by Norton of 
the fifth. It has quite a 
swing to it. We’re short of 
poetry for the next num- 
ber, so I think we’d better 
have it. There’s a humor- 
ous ghost story by young 
Dawson of the fourth. It’s 
rather crude in some ways, 
and ghost storiesare pretty 
stale, but this is more 
amusing than weird. If 
some of you fellows would 
turn in some copy your- 
selves, I would say that we 
probably wouldn’t need to 
keep Dawson’s story; but 
with the exception of a couple of pieces 
‘rom Kearney and Hamilton it doesn’t look 
as if this board would be represented.” 

“I don’t see why some of you fellows don’t 
get busy,” said Hugh. There was a laugh. 
“If you don’t, sometime Norman and I may 
have to write the whole -issue ourselves. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, I guess that on account 
of the laziness of our fellow workers we'll 
have to let young what’s-his-name’s ghost 
story get by. What else have you?” 


““T"HERE’S a story that I’m inclined to 

think we had better let get by for the 
same reason,’ replied Norman. “It’s by 
George Mason, on Cortez and the Conquest 
of Mexico.” 

“Oh, I guess that’s pretty good,” said 
Hugh. “I know George worked hard over 
that. You’ll probably find when it’s in print, 
Norman, that it’s a whole lot better than 
you think it is.” 

Norman had anticipated some such com- 
ment. He knew that George Mason was 
Hugh’s best friend. 

“1 doubt if I shall be any more enthusias- 
tic over it in print than I am now. It’s the 
kind of article that a fellow gets up with the 
aid of an encyclopedia and no mental 
effort. But I suppose it will do. The only 
other thing that I’ve got is a story—a 
ripping good one. And it’s long enough to 
fill three or four pages. Story of a blood feud 
in the West Virginia mountains—lots of 
imagination, life and action. I think it’s the 
best thing that’s come in this year.” 

“Who wrote it?” 

“Henry Spencer.” 

Hugh stirred impatiently. “What does a 
kid like that know about blood feuds and 
the West Virginia mountains?” 

“He comes from West Virginia,’ 
Norman. 

“But he goes round as if he were afraid of 
his own shadow,” said Hugh. “‘There’s no red 
blood in him—and I don’t see how he can get 
away with any strong-fisted, he-man stuff. 
Sure he’s not put something over on you, 
Norman?” 

“I have the manuscript here, if you want 
me to read it.” 

“Let’s hear it.” 

So Norman read the story aloud; he soon 
knew that it had captured the interest of 
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the audience. After he had finished there 
was a moment of silence. 

“Mighty good,”” Wynant said. 

“Yes, you bet,” agreed Kearney, and the 
others murmured approval. 

“It’s a good story all right,’’ Hugh said in 
his decisive voice. “I guess we’re safe in 
taking the chief’s judgment on manuscripts. 
But I don’t see where that puny kid gets all 
the stuff he puts on the ball!”’ 

“T don’t either, but he’s got it,” said 
Norman. “‘He’s turned in four contributions 
now, and every one has been way up—and 
each one a little better than the last. I think 
we ought to elect him a member of the 
board. We have still one vacancy; we're 
limited to ten members, and we have only 
nine. It seems to me there’s no other candi- 
date in the same class with him.” 

“T don’t agree with you.” Hugh Warren 
rose and stood imposingly with his back 
against the mantelpiece. ‘Spencer can 
afford to wait until next year; he’s only in 
the fifth form. There’s George Mason, a 
sixth-former; his record of acceptances is 
almost as good as Spencer’s—he’s had three 
things taken, and Spencer has had only four. 
And there’s no comparison between the 
fellows as fellows that you’d like to have 
round. We can’t afford to overlook the 
importance of that. We want a congenial 
crowd—fellows that will show team play. 
I think Mason deserves to be on the board; 
and this is his last year in the school. I’m 
in favor of taking him on and letting Spen- 
cer wait.” 

“There’s a good deal in what you say,” 
admitted Bill Lisle. Bill was, like Hugh, one 
of George Mason’s closest friends. ‘George 
has done a lot for the school; seems as if it 
would be the right thing to take him on the 
Mirror.” 

“TI think we ought to elect fellows entirely 
on the basis of the quality and amount of 
work they’ve done for the paper,’’ said Nor- 
man. “And in both quality and: amount 
Spencer is way ahead of Mason.” 

“But it isn’t as if Spencer would have no 
other chance,” insisted Hugh. ‘‘He’ll be sure 
to be taken in next year first thing. And this 
is George Mason’s last chance. It’s mighty 
creditable that a fellow who’s in so many 
activities as he is should give the time and” 
effort he’s given to writing, and I think he 
deserves some reward.” 

“He has no real interest in writing,” 
replied Norman. ‘He would like to be on the 
board because it would be another honor for 
him, and he’s writing simply to win that 
honor.” 

“No special discredit in that, is there?’ 
asked Hugh sharply. “Besides, it strikes me 
as hardly the thing to attack a fellow’s 
motives.” 

“Ts there any further discussion?”” Norman 
gazed about impassively. “If not, we will pro- 
ceed to a vote. Our by-laws provide that 
election must be unanimous. All those in 
favor of electing Henry Spencer an editor of 
the Mirror please say aye.” 

“Aye,” responded Wynant and Kearney, 
firmly. 

“Those opposed, no.” 

“No,’’ came the emphatic reply from the 
six others. 

“Those who are in favor of electing George 
Mason an editor will please say aye.” 

There were six ayes. 

“Those opposed, no.” 

Wynant and Kearney said no. 

“The vote is six to three in favor of 
George Mason as against Henry Spencer,” 
Norman announced. “There is no elec- 
tion.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Hugh, “I believe 
that when a unanimous vote is necessary and 
a test vote shows a strong sentiment in 
favor of one candidate it is often customary 
for the opponents to waive their prejudices 
and to permit the vote to be unanimous.” 

“T have no prejudices,” replied Norman, 
“and I am not willing to waive my convic- 
tion of what is right. But I'll call again for a 
vote. All those in favor of electing George 
Mason to the board of the Mirror will raise 
their right hands.”’ 

Six hands went up. 

“Those opposed.” 

Wynant and Kearney raised their hands. 


“N° one appears willing to make any con- 
cession,’’ remarked Norman. “Is there 
any. f urther business to come before the meet- 
ing? 

“T suggest that we meet here again two 
weeks from today, and that meanwhile we 
think over this thing and try to come to an 
agreement,” said Hugh. 

“That seems to me a good suggestion,” 
said Norman. “Except that I think it would 
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be more appropriate hereafter to hold meet- 
ings of the board in the chairman’s room. I 
will call a meeting to be held in my room two 
weeks from today. The meeting is ad- 


journed.”’ 


Hugh flushed, but his political instinct 
was shrewd and quick. He laughed, stepped 
forward and brought his hand down hard on 
Norman’s shoulder. ‘‘Where did you learn to 


Through the St. John’s goal for the winning score 


operate the steam-roller?”’ he said. “You’rea 
wonder. But, honest, I wasn’t trying to steal 
any of your prerogatives. I just thought this 
room of mine was convenient for the bunch, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, sure, and we all appreciate your 
hospitality,’ said Norman. “But the meet- 
ings ought to be held in the chairman's 
room.” 

After that episode Norman wondered if 
George Mason had received a hint either 
from Hugh Warren or from Bill Lisle; at any 
rate George began to pay court to him in al- 
most an assiduous manner. He would walk 
with him from the “Farm,” where they 
both lived, to the Study; he complimented 
him on the excellent shot of which he himself 
had been the victim; he told others about it 
in Norman’s presence. He said frequently 
that with a throwing arm like that it would 

a crime if Norman didn’t come out for 
baseball in the spring. 

Norman talked with each member of the 
editorial board, who had voted against 
Spencer. He appealed to each fellow’s sense 
of fairness. He thought that he had succeeded 
in shaking the convictions of Hildreth and 
French, but the others seemed wholly under 
Hugh’s influence, and Hugh of course he was 
unable to persuade. 

As a matter of fact, Hugh, less discreet 
than Norman had been, had told Mason 
that, if he had three contributions accepted 
for the Mirror, his election could be assured. 
Mason, ambitious for distinction, had done 
his part; now it remained for Hugh to fulfil 
the half-promise that he had made. He 
thought it best to tell Mason that unex- 
pected opposition had arisen. 

“Nothing personal about it of course,” 
Hugh said. “But some of them feel that 
young Spencer really ought to have the 
place.” 

“Why, there are four fifth-formers on the 
paper now,” said Mason. ‘“‘That ought to be 
enough.” 

“Most of us think it is. But there’s an 
obstinate minority. The trouble is an elec- 
tion has to be unanimous. Usually a minor- 
ity gives in, and I hope it will in this case. 
But it may be a long pull. Anyway, nobody 
else is going to get that place if you don’t!” 

“Oh,” said Mason good-naturedly, “I 
don’t want to be made an issue; you’d better 
just drop my name instead of spoiling things 
with a deadlock.” 

“I’m going through with it,” asserted 
Hugh. “There’s a fellow on the board that’s 
beginning to think he’s too important. He’s 
got to be shown.” 

But both Hugh and George Mason were 





more interested at this time in hockey than 
in politics. The game with St. John’s was to 
be played on the day preceding that set for 
the next meeting of the editorial board. Hugh 
was captain of the team, George Mason was 
point on it; and, since after the thaw the 
weather had turned cold and the ice was in 
good condition, hockey practice was their 
chief activity and topic of conversation. 


The game was played with a reckless 
roughness on both sides. St. Timothy’s and 
St. John’s alike resorted freely to body- 
checking; clashes and spills were frequent. 
Evenly matched, the teams went into the 
last period with the score standing three to 
three; the spectators crowded round the 
sides of the rink, shivering as much with 
excitement as with cold. 

Hugh Warren received the puck on a long 

ss and rushed with it down the side; a 

t. John’s player swept in; Hugh tried to 
dodge; another St. John’s player crashed 
against him and went down with him. Hugh 
got up, rubbing his knee, and did not at 
once skate off briskly. 

A moment later there was a collision be- 
tween George Mason and the St. John’s cap- 
tain; and in the tumble George’s forehead 
was cut open by one of his opponent's skates. 
The gash bled profusely; time was called 
while Hugh Warren bound a handkerchief 
round George’s head. In a few moments the 
handkerchief was dyed crimson, but George 
flung himself more desperately than ever into 
the game. Two minutes before the end he 
made a brilliant run and shot the puck 
through the St. John’s goal for the winning 
score. 


\ x J ALKING away from the game of which 

he had been an excited spectator, Nor- 
man dwelt admiringly on the picture of 
George Mason with his blood-bandaged head 
sweeping down the ice to his victorious 
attack. 

Wynant joined Norman and spoke the 
thought that was in Norman’s mind. ‘‘When 
a fellow performs the way Mason did it al- 
most seems as if he ought to be given pref- 
erence in things. With his head cut open like 
that—and he saved the day for us. It seems 
as if he ought to have almost any honor he 
makes a bid for.” 

The wounded hero lost nothing of his 
glamour when it became known that after 
the game he had visited the Infirmary and 
had five stitches taken in his wound. 

The following morning Hugh Warren and 
George Mason went together to the Infir- 
mary, Hugh to have his knee examined, 
George to have the cut in his head inspected. 
In the waiting-room they found Henry 
Spencer sitting alone. 

“Hello, Spencer,’ said: Hugh, though he 
had never before spoken to the boy. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with you? You're not sick, I 
hope.” 

“No, it’s just my throat.” Spencer’s voice 
quivered; his face grew red; his eyes glowed 
with the light of hero-worship as he gazed at 
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Mason. “It has to be sprayed every morn- 
ing. You’re not much hurt, are you—either 
of you?” 

“No, I guess not,” Hugh answered. 
“Nothing that we won’t get over.” 

“I’d rather get hurt the way you did and 
do what you did than ——~ else I can 
think of.”” The hero-worship could not be 
repressed; it was bound to pay its tribute. 
Spencer had eyes only for Mason; Hugh did 
not exist for him. It was an unaccustomed 
sensation for Hugh to occupy such a negli- 
gible place. 

Then Spencer seemed to awaken to a 
consciousness of his temerity; he blushed 
and looked down. Mason was puzzled; he 
could not imagine that he was a hero of 
romance. 

“Darn clumsy to get hurt the way I did,” 
he said. “I should think anybody could do 
it that tried.” 

“You're taking only half of what I said.” 
Spencer, shy though he was, had rather an 
engaging smile. 

“T had no idea, Spencer,”” Hugh remarked, 
“that you had any interest in sports. I 
thought you were just a student and a 
literary fellow.” 

“I'd rather be able to do things in ath- 
letics than anything else,’’ Spencer replied. 
“But all I can do is look on. It seems as if 
that was all I could ever do in anything, and 
sometimes how I hate looking on! Some- 
times I’d give anything if I could just be in 
something!” 

The nurse appeared at the door and 
nodded to Spencer. 

“You'd better go first,” he said to Mason. 
“T can wait.” 

“So can I,” said Mason. “Trot along and 
get sprayed.” 

After Spencer had gone the two friends 
were silent for a while. Then Mason said, 
“Hugh, I don’t know that I care much about 
being taken on the Mirror. Cut it out. Give 
the kid a chance.” 


HEN the editors of the Mirror as- 

sembled the next afternoon Norman 
said, ‘‘Let’s take a test: vote to see how we 
stand. Those in favor of the election of 
George Mason raise their hands.” 

Jones and Hamilton raised their hands, 
saw that Bill Lisle and Hugh Warren did 
not raise theirs and looked at them with 
amazement, 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Hugh, “I want to 
say that I believe you had the right idea 
about this election. I believe that George 
Mason would regret very much being taken 
on the board at 8 expense of a fellow whose 
work was of greater merit. I hope those who 
oppose the election of .Henry Spencer will 
reconsider.”’ 

“Those in favor of the election of Henry 
Spencer will raise their hands,”’ said Norman. 

Jones and Hamilton and all the others 
raised their hands. 

“Henry Spencer is elected,’ declared the 
chairman. “I will appoint Hugh Warren a 
committee of one to find Spencer and bring 
him in.” 

It was not a difficult search. Spencer was 
in his room, — He rose, startled, when 
Hugh flung open the door. 

“I’ve come to take you for a ‘walk, 
Spencer,” said Hugh. “Put on your hat and 
coat and come along.” 

“What is it?’’ Spencer hesitated, obviously 
distrustful. 

“Come along. Here’s your coat. Put it on.” 

Spencer obeyed orders meekly; he looked 
up at Hugh, threw back his head and stepped 
out of the door, steeling himself for what- 
ever ordeal of hazing might await him. 

“Turn in here,” said Hugh when they 
had reached the entrance to the “Farm.” 
He escorted Spencer up one flight of stairs 
and then opened the door to the right. 

Spencer, with his heart knocking, entered 
the room in which a number of fellows were 
sitting like judges ready to pronounce a 
sentence. He stared awkwardly. Norman 
Crane rose and said: 

“Spencer, you have been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of editors of the Mirror. 
We are glad to have you with us. You will 
not be permitted to make a speech, how- 
ever, much as you wish to do so. Neither 
will you be permitted to join us in our song. 
Now then: 


“For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
Which nobody can deny.’ i 


While they sang Hugh gave Spencer a 
bat on the shoulder with one powerful hand, 
straightened him up again with the other 
powerful hand and cried in his ear, “Now 
a in something, my boy! How do you 
ike it?” 
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IEUTENANT COMMANDER 
JIMMY SCOTT, captain of the 
destroyer Dana, believed in two 
things. One was the crew of his ship, 
and the other was—luck! He tied 

the two beliefs together by always saying 
that it was ‘‘Dana luck” to have such a good 
crew, up to anything and always on the job. 

For several months after Jimmy had put 
the Dana in commission the luck had been 
good. The little ship passed all the tests 
required of her, worked the stiffness out of 
her engines and ‘‘joints,” fired her guns in 
trial-shots, adjusted her compasses and 
joined the flotilla in first-rate shape. And 
then the luck, as Jimmy saw it, turned. 

The whole fleet, battleships, cruisers and 
destroyers, were in Guantanamo by that 
time, going through every possible sort of 
drill and manceuvre. For some reason that 
Jimmy could not understand, the Dana 
was not doing so well as he had counted upon 
her doing. For instance, at the last full- 
power trial, there had been a breakdown, 
just fifteen minutes before the Dana could 
set new speed figures for the official four- 
hour run. Everybody knew that it was not 
the fault of the engineers; there had been no 
reason for opening that particular pipe since 
the Dana left her builders, and no way of 
guessing that a carelessly forgotten lump of 
cotton-waste was in the pipe, just waiting 
for high pressure of water to drive it down 
and make it a tight plug, 
cutting off the feed water 
supply and endangering 
the boilers. That, to 
Jimmy, was just bad luck. 

A few nights later, there 
had been gun-practice. 
While the Dana was tear- 
ing down the range Jimmy 
had his eyes fairly glued 
to the ‘‘tracers,’’ those 
gleaming little disks in 
the shell base that mark 
where the shell is going. 
He knew the shots were 
making hits—and he was 
right. But when the tar- 
gets were spread out on 
deck, in the cold morning 
light, the count was one 
less than the Bainbridge’s 
score. Not all the argu- 
ment, from Jimmy down, 
could convince the hard- 
hearted umpire, a lieuten- 
ant from the Decatur, that 
the hole in the lower corner 
of the screen was a shell 
hole. He insisted it was a 
tear, made by an enthusi- 
astic boat hook in the 
hands of the target-repair- 
ing party; and what he 
said went. So there was 
bad luck again—they were 
beaten out of first place 
among the destroyers by 
one measly little hit. 

To cap it all, one of the 
torpedoes, on an exercise 
run, had gone sadly wrong. 
With a fine, clean start, it 
had cut a straight feathery 
streak toward the target 
boat for eight hundred 
yards—and then taken it 
into its silly head to plunge 
to the bottom of the sea. 
The Dana, her fantail 
settled down into the 
boiling stern wave of a 
thirty-knot clip, had been 
too late to sight even a 
bubble from the truant’s air flask. And three 
divers, working in shifts, had done no better 
since. One more reason why Jimmy Scott 
felt that some sort of jinx had fallen upon 
the Dana and taken her by the throat. 

“There’s no use talking,’”’ he said to Car- 
ter, his executive officer. “It’s a clear case of 
jinx! Everything that goes wrong comes 
from something we can’t stand by for—not 
from something you fellows have forgotten 
to do. Just bad luck, that’s all—and I don’t 
see how we’re going to shake it!” 

Carter was beginning to agree with him, 
and so, for that matter, were the men in the 
crew. Sailors are pretty superstitious fellows, 
anyway; they don’t like starting a cruise on 
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a Friday, they don’t like to be shipmates 
with a cross-eyed Finn; and they know a 
hundred other signs and omens that are sure 
to bring bad luck in their train. But they did 
not know what was wrong with the Dana. 
All they did know was that something was 
spoiling her record, just when she was all 
set to be the best all-round destroyer in the 
flotilla. If it went on like that, they were all 
sure that something serious would happen 
to her. 

But Jimmy was sure all that had changed, 
one morning. He burst out of the cabin with 
a letter from the Commander-in-Chief on 
the flagship. 

“Listen to this, Carter—our luck has 
changed now, all right!” 

“This” was nothing less than an order for 
the Dana to sail at daylight for the north— 
five precious weeks ahead of any possible 
date for the fleet to sail—and ‘“‘report,” so 
the order ran, ‘‘to the Commander, Fifth 
Naval District, for special duty in connec- 
tion with the Waterways Carnival at 
Norfolk, Virginia.” 

“Sure, it’ll be a ‘flower-show,’ I Know 
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a line is to offer the insulting question, ‘‘Do 
you want a tow?” In this case it meant, 
“Well, so long. Too bad you weren’t good 
enough to get our job!” 


v was fine weather, as they set course for 
Norfolk. ‘‘Best’’ uniforms came out on the 
clothes lines to take the air; scrubbed white 
hats danced and bobbed on the jackstays; 
everyone on board began to lay plans. 
Those who were baseball ‘‘fans’’ were hoping 
to get off for the big league openings; the 
rest thought about the few days’ leave they 
would try to get and the tall yarns of the sea 
they would spin when they got home. No- 
body thought about bad luck. 

“Last night at sea, for a while,” said 
Jimmy, the night before they were due at 
the Chesapeake capes. ‘“‘You’ve got the ship 
looking fine, Carter. I’m going to turn in. 
It’s a great night for sleeping; so tell ’em to 
sing out loud if they sight anything.” 

A dark night, with no moon. The running 
lights of the Dana moved steadily on, 
against a moderate breeze. The watch had 
little to bother about; the officer-of-the-deck 





‘Some seaman, the Old Man, I'll tell the world!”’ 


that,” agreed Jimmy, who had the Navy 
man’s usual distaste for parade. ‘‘Prob’ly 
have to take a lot of politicians out and show 
‘em Cape Henry hasn’t been blown to sea. 
But we'll be north, won’t we? Oh, boy!’’ 

But Carter was a little pessimistic. “‘May- 
be this is just letting us in for more hard 
luck. The way things have been going, 
lately, I shouldn’t be surprised.” 

Some of the crew may have agreed with 


Carter. But when the Dana, with the next ° 


daylight, slipped out of the harbor with her 
turbines. spinning merrily they felt more 
cheerful. Some of them gathered aft to drop 
a light line over the stern as they passed the 
unlucky fellows left behind; to do that with 


had nothing but the weather, course and 
speed to write down in his log. A very dull 
watch—until, about midnight, the jinx, 
from wherever it was hidden, reared its 
ugly head. 

“‘Weather’s making up a little, sir—squalls 
coming down!”’ Ensign Hoyt, officer of the 
watch, thrust his head through the chart- 
house port and shouted almost into Jimmy’s 
ear. 

Jimmy rolled out upon the bridge. 

“H’m, nothing to bother us—yet. I’ll 
hang round for a while and see how she 
shapes up. You might haul over a hatchhood 
or two, Hoyt; there’s some rain coming.” 

At sea, ships are required to follow the 
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rules of the road. You must carry certain 
lights in certain places; in thick weather, 
you must make prescribed signal whistles; 
and, if you meet another ship, you must do 
thus and so. Nearly all sailormen follow the 
rules closely, but some of them are careless. 
There have been schooners, and even 
steamers, that have saved their lights until 
they saw another ship. Then red and green 
lanterns have burst out of dark spots, 
bellowed orders have followed one another 
so closely as to make it hard to tell on which 
ship they were given. Helms have been 
jammed down, canvas has been “‘let go by 
the run,” and ships have swept on into the 
night, to bé written down as “unknown brig, 
passed close aboard.” If there is no actual 
collision, there will be no sensational story 
to be told, but, because there sometimes 
are these violations of the law of the sea, 
they keep, on ships like the Dana, a bright 
lookout all night. 

“Sail ho!” 

The shout from the lookout brought every 
waking man on the Dana to the rail in an 
instant. 

Out of the night jumped two running- 
lights. 

The rules were always somewhere in the 
back of Jimmy’s mind; every captain must 
keep them there. Now they raced through 
his thoughts to a decision in less time than 
it took him to jump for the engine-room 

F telegraph. ‘‘Prob’ly didn’t 
see us in that last squall. 
On our port bow—we have 
the right of way. But—no 
masthead light; so she’s 
a sailing vessel. Up to us 
to keep clear—and she’s 
right on top of-us!”’ 

“Full ahead!”’ He jerked 
the telegraph handles back 
and slammed them down 
again. ‘‘Emergency full 
speed! Steady—the 
wheel!” 

Down below, at the sig- 
nal, throttles spun wide; 
live steam crowded hotly 
into the valve-chests; bells, 
sounding the crisis, clanged 
loudly in the fire-rooms. 
The Dana, leaping like an 
unleashed whippet, might 
have made it for Jimmy 
if both ships had held their 
courses. 

But, in an appalling in- 
stant, Jimmy knew that 
the other ship’s master had 
misread his intentions. 

“Knows I’m a steamer, 
of course—doesn’t know 
how much power I’ve got 
under me, and thinks I’ll 
try to go astern of him! 
He’s heading up! That 
means I’ll cut him in two 
—we’re making twenty- 
seven or eight.” 

Then the unwritten rule 
of the man-o’-war—‘‘Spare 
the merchantman’’— 
blotted out every other 
thought. 

“Full astern, both en- 
gines! Full right rudder! 
STAND BY FOR COL- 
LISION!” 

And, in that exact in- 
stant, the other vessel 
changed her mind and 
swung back on her original 
course. 

. For half of one split 
second the mountainous canvas of a great 
bark, with every stitch set, towered over 
Jimmy’s head. Then her bow crashed down 
upon the frail Dana, just forward of the 
bridge, throwing the crew flat upon their 
faces and shearing off the forward compart- 
ments as cleanly as air-chisels could have 
done it. Grinding along the bark’s side, 
floundered the Dana, tearing away boats and 
outer rigging and striking bright sparks be- 
tween the two steel hulls. Then the bark 
melted away into the night, a wind-scattered 
wake of abuse drifting back over her taffrail. 

Jimmy struggled to his feet. The Dana, 
badly wounded, shook and groaned. Some 
of the big sparks had found a thread of oil 
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as it crept stealthily from the opened seam 
of a tank; already the flames were leaping 
up. The bow was gone entirely; the topmasts 
had been snapped out of the ship—but she 
was still afloat. 

“Stations for fire quarters!’’ roared 
Jimmy. “Steam hose, Hoyt! Man your 
flood-cocks, Carter!” 


OBODY can tell just how these things 

are done—how hose, fire extinguishers 
and men appear like magic just where they 
should be! Nobody can describe what the 
searchlight shows, falling on the faces of men 
struggling to beat one another to the most 
dangerous job or smiling when steam, sing- 
ing in the hose, tells of shipmates sticking 
to their posts in the fire-room! Nobody can 
repeat, or even echo, the crisp, sharp orders 
that must be carried out on the instant, or 
the cheer for the officer or man who crawls 
through flaming wreckage to find the vital 
flood-cock and wrench it open. Jimmy could 
not have described what had ‘happened, 
when at last the fire gave up the fight. His 
thought leaped to the bow of his ship, cut 
off and lost in the darkness. 

“Great Scott! Those poor fellows who were 
sleeping down forward! Carter, I suppose 
there’s no use sending a boat out to hunt for 
them, at this stage of the game, but—”’ 

“That’s nothing to worry about, Cap’n. 
Remember I had everything painted down 
there this morning, to get her shipshape for 
the politicians? All hands were|sleeping aft, 
tonight, but I’ll just muster and see who’s 
banged up.” 

No one missing. Except for a generous 
supply of cuts and bruises, with a few bad 
burns, there were no casualties. Jimmy’s 
smile crept back. True, the radio aérial had 
gone overboard; they could not call for. help. 
But what did that matter? Jinx or no jinx, 
the Dana was still afloat. 

“Get busy on that forward bulkhead!’’ 

Just then Jimmy had good reason to 
bless the Dana’s builders. Honest rivets, 
truly driven and squarely headed, had done 
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66 TORNADO, surely!” ex- 
claimed Professor Lat- 
imer. ‘‘We had better get 
into the cellar!’’ The 
ranch house, a large, 

rather low building, had a cellar 

under one portion of it; and every 
one of the immediate group at the 
door, including Finlay, made all 
haste to seek refuge in this semi- 
subterraneous retreat. Two or three 
vengeful, bright flashes of lightning 
illumined the house as they ran to 
the cellar stairs. A whirling gust 
struck the place with a series of 
crashes that told of destruction. For 
an instant the house seemed to be 
lifted bodily from its foundations, 
with frightful crackings and jarrings 
of everything in it. They thought at 
first it was going to be swept from 
over their heads; but it settled 
again on its foundations, and the 
noises ceased with a strange sud- 
denness. The ‘twister’? had passed 
almost as quickly as it had struck; 
after listening a moment therefugees 
rushed forth, for they had heard 
cries of distress. One poor colored 
man, who had run and had been too 
slow in prostrating himself, had 
been caught up off his feet and cast 
headlong, and an ankle and a wrist 
were broken. Others who had run to 
the cover of a cutting on the railway 
were popping up to look about them. 
Numbers of the heavy tank cars had 
been lifted from the rails and scat- 
tered promiscuously on their sides 
in the ditch. Three of the oil derricks most 
directly in the path of the squall had been 
borne away bodily and wrecked. But the 
solidly built ranch house had withstood it. 
As Halsy and the Latimers were hastening 
to succor the colored man, some one shouted, 
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their vital share in the night’s work; with- 
out them, as nobody knew better than 
Jimmy, that bulkhead, closing what was 
now the forward end of the ship, could never 
have held. But now it was time to help the 
bulkhead. 

Working in the rays of flashlights and 
portable lamps, Carter and his men gathered 
boat spars, davit strongbacks, planks from 
the small supply of spare lumber—anything 
and everything that could be pushed or 
pounded into place behind the bulkhead, to 
relieve the strain. But still Jimmy shook his 
head doubtfully. 

“Think it’ll stand?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir!’’ said Carter, a little jealous of 
his own job. “If we cut down the stump of 
the mainmast and make a sea anchor,— 
we've got plenty of good line aboard,—I 
don’t see why we can’t ride it out till day- 
light. Something’s sure to come blowing 
along and pick us up—”’ 

“What do you mean—pick us up?” re- 
torted Jimmy. ‘“‘Where’s Brewer?” 

“Right here, sir.” The engineer’s voice 
came from the darkness behind Jimmy. 

“Oh, Chief—your gang did fine work on 
the fire! Think we could get steam on the 
engines—want to take a chance?” 

“Have a shot at it—let you know in five 
minutes.’’ And Brewer was halfway to the 
engine-room hatch. 

“What are you going to try, Cap’n?” 
asked Carter, puzzled. ‘I didn’t mean the 
bulkhead would stand it if you shoved her 
into the sea—”’ 

“Keep your shirt on, Carter—wait till we 
hear what the Chief says. And thank our 
lucky stars for turbines. If they’d been re- 
ciprocating engines, can’t you see what a 
sweet mess of cracked cylinder heads and 
bent rods we’d have? As it is—” 

They moved aft and peered down; 
Brewer was hanging upon a big throttle 
wheel. Jammed shut an instant after the 
collision, the wheel resisted—gave a little 
—opened a quarter turn. Live steam showed 
in the gauges—a pound—another—two 
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more; and the turbine turned over. Jimmy 
held his breath as Brewer moved across to 
the other throttle. The same hard pulling, 
the same fluttering of the gauge finger, the 
same moment of suspense—and_ then 
Brewer flung himself at the ladder and half- 
way up on deck, 

“She motes, sir!’ he shouted. ‘‘Both 
engines!” 

“Great stuff, Chief! Stand by to answer 
bells—I’ll let you have ’em easy!” 

Followed by the still wondering Carter, 
Jimmy went back to the bridge. 

“Compass still with us, I see. About 
thirty miles to the capes isn’t it? Slow astern, 
starboard engine! Left rudder! Slow astern, 
both!” 

Astern? As the rudder swung over, Carter 
and the watch on the bridge suddenly saw 
Jimmy’s plan. Driven against the sea, the 
bulkhead would never hold. But—if they 
backed the ship? 

Stern-first she went, hardly moving to 
begin with, then creeping up to a scant 
three or four knots—swinging to her course for 
harbor—holding it—a cripple, but undaunted! 

“Some seaman, the Old Man, I'll tell the 
world!’’ was the word from men on deck to 
the watch below in the fire-rooms. 


w= poring daylight found them alone upon the 
sea, and grotesque. But they were back- 
ing—backing always toward the coast. And 
the stout bulkhead, with less strain upon it, 
was reported as “‘holdin’ fine!”’ 

“If we get away with this, Cap’n,” said 
Carter, “‘it’ll show what the little packet is 
made of—lI’ll say that for her!’ 

Jimmy smiled. 

Off the Chesapeake capes, a dozen tugs, 
scenting salvage, were upon the Dana like 
so many buzzards. 

“Take my line, Cap’n!”’ 

“No—take mine!’’ 

“Want me t’ come ’longside?”’ 

“Snake yer up t’ th’ Yard in no time! 
"N’ won’t scratch th’ paintwork—no more’n 
it’s scratched now!” 


, 
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X. ANOTHER PARTNERSHIP—A MUCH HAPPIER ONE 
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“Go on it is then!’’ cried Hadassah 


“Fire!” Smoke was rising from the brim-, 


ming storage tank, and red flames were now 
seen streaming upward from the surface of 
it. Either lightning had struck it or a blazing 
cinder from the train locomotive had been 
whirled up by the wind and fallen there. 


Nothing could be done to save the oil! 
They had to let it burn—and it raged fiercely 
for forty-eight hours, sending up a vast 
column of sooty smoke visible for twenty 
miles round. Seventy thousand barrels of 
oil went up in smoke and flame. 
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To all the hails Jimmy had only one 
answer. ‘“‘Just as much obliged. We’ve 
brought her this far—I think we'll manage 
to take her in ourselves!”’ 

“Young feller’s li’ble t’ founder, any 
minute,” said the tugboat men. 

Through Lynnhaven Roads passed a pro- 
cession such as the buoys, the oystermen and 
the fluttering, screaming gulls had never 
seen. In the lead came the Dana, her en- 
gines drawing her foot by foot astern, with 
Jimmy hanging over the after bridge-screen, 
intent upon the “‘bow-wave” kicked up by 
her big screws and, above his head, a brand 
new set of colors floating from the stump of 
the foremast. Trailing behind was the 
column of tugs, each still hoping something 
might go wrong and produce a job, but each 
secretly taking a real seaman’s pride in the 
Dana and her crew. It was no wonder that 
the men of outgoing ships manned their 
rails and stared open-mouthed. 

“You might,””—Jimmy hailed the nearest 
tug,—“‘you might send a radio to the 
Commandant of the Yard for us. Just say, 
‘Lost bow in collision with unknown bark. 
Am proceeding to dock at Old Point.’ That 
ought to give ’em something to think about, 
Carter!” 

Dock her Jimmy did. Almost as smartly as 
if she had still been whole, the Dana rounded- 
to off the Old Point pier. Her lines sailed 
through the air and fell upon the heads of 
dazed black dock-hands—men all teeth and 
eyes until Jimmy, barking through the 
megaphone, stirred them to action. 

“Wake up! Run away with that bow—er 
—stern line! Stop both engines! Kick astern, 
starboard! Stop! Bear a hand, forward! 
Make fast—everything!”’ 

A few hours later, after the Commandant 
at the Navy Yard had complimented the 
Dana and her captain upon a fine bit. of 
seamanship, Jimmy said: 

“Oh, that was just luck. But if we did have 
a jinx, he must have gone down with our 
bow—down in fifty fathoms, with both our 
mudhooks round his neck!”’ 


SQUIRE’S GREAT-GRANDSON 


“What a calamity!’”’ Professor 
Latimer groaned, as he looked on. 
“Ts there any use for us to goon? If 
we rebuild, there may come another 
tornado by the time we are done!” 
The professor turned to his daughter; 
and she looked at the wreck, then at 
Halsy, who had been born in Texas 
and had lived all his life there. 

“Well, they don’t often come 
twice in the same place, I believe,”’ 
he remarked at last. “As for the 
weather, that is something we have 
to take chances with, anyhow.” 

“To go on will take our last dollar, 
and we shall have to borrow be- 
sides,’’ Hadassah said soberly. ‘‘Do 
we dare risk it? One more disaster, 
and we’re down and out!’ 

“I’m afraid to advise you,” Halsy 
said with reluctance. 

“But what would you do if you 
were alone in this?’’ Hadassah asked. 

“In that case I suppose I should 
go on,” replied Halsy. ‘I should 
feel that I had got to, or fail utterly. 
And I think we have more than an 
even chance of winning out yet,” 
he added hopefully. 

“Go on it isthen!”’ cried Hadassah. 
“T’m with you. Father, Joe has more 
nerve than you have this time.” 

The professor still looked dubious. 
“Tt’s trusting too much to Texas 
weather—and the widow Pete!’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Dassa, that woman has 
half your money in here, on ‘her 
account!”’ 

“The more reason then why we 
must make a success of this,” replied 
Hadassah. 

During the following week they started 
rebuilding the tank, which the conflagration 
had wholly ruined. This and other replace- 
ments occupied the entire summer and neces- 
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sitated borrowing fourteen thousand dollars 
at a Dallas bank, for which they had to pay 
eight per cent interest and mortgage the 
tank and other outfit. A high insurance rate 
had also to be paid to cover risks from fire. 

For three or four months, indeed, their in- 
volved affairs gave them greater anxiety 
than we need try to describe. 

There was drought in August and Septem- 
ber, also an,outbreak of the foot-and-mouth 
disease in the widow Pete’s herd, leading to 
a foreclosure of the mortgage on her stock. 
Officers of the law appeared at the ranch to 
drive away the cattle—which started the 
poor lady off on another of her unfortunate 
lapses of temper. 

In fact about the only happy outcome of 
anything, that summer, was the improved 
health of Professor Latimer, due very 
largely, it was thought, to the medical ad- 
vice and remedies of that rascally old Dutch 
Doctor Vrons—who did a little good after all! 

By November the storage tank was com- 
pleted and the wells again uncapped. Oil 
flowed so copiously that, by the end of the 
winter, they had been able to ship nine 
tankfuls; and, though the price had fallen 
to sixty-five cents a barrel, the net receipts 
totaled well over three hundred and forty 
thousand dollars, fully justifying Halsy’s 
perseverance after the disaster of the 
previous June. . 

During the winter three more wells had 
been bored, two of which struck the line of 
the fault, where oil came up; the other—the 
outermost—proved a dry hole. 


BY this time speculators, geologists and 
agents for a number of the larger oil com- 
panies had: begun to arrive at the ranch, 
many of them seeking to lease land, others 
making proposals to buy the entire property: 
a tract six miles in length and nearly as 
great in breadth. But Professor Latimer, 
now very sanguine, scouted all such offers. 
“Not an acre!” he declared. ‘‘We have a 
grand thing here and mean to keep it!’ 
Nevertheless certain of these proposals 
made the widow Pete discontented; she 
feared further disaster, predicted the 
gradual slackening of the flow of oil and 
wished to realize on her property in order to 
return to her childhood home in Missouri. 
They went on through the following sea- 
son, however, and marketed large quantities 
of oil, the details of which Halsy has not 


Making Terms with Italy 





There was no delay whatever in reaching 
an agreement with the Italian Debt Com- 
mission that visited Washington to arrange 
for funding the debt that Italy owes to the 
United States. According to the agreement 
Italy will pay us $2,407,000,000 over a pe- 
riod of sixty-two years, which means the 
principal of the debt and a little less than 
one per cent interest annually. These are 
very much better terms than were granted 
to either Great Britain or Belgium, and they 
are considerably below what France offered 
to pay us, an offer that our representatives 
refused. It is generally believed in Washing- 
ton that the French offer would have been 
accepted if M. Caillaux had not stood out for 
a “safeguard” clause, which provided for a 
readjustment of payments in case Germany 
failed to make to France the reparation pay- 
ments that were expected. 


With the Archaeologists 


The mummy of King Tutenkhamun has 
been examined, and it proves to be that of an 
immature young man much emaciated by 
disease. The mummy, wearing a golden 
crown, lay in a coffin of solid gold, the most 
massive relic of the goldsmith’s art that has 
ever been discovered. It was surrounded by 
quantities of articles in gold and jewels, 
rings, bracelets, collarettes, daggers and 
amulets, all of surprising beauty both of 
material and workmanship. These objects 
are to be put on exhibition at the museum at 
Cairo. At the same time we learn that the 
university-museum expedition from Phila- 
delphia has made some remarkable discover- 
ies at Beth-shean, the ancient city on the 
walls of which the body of King Saul was 
hung after he had been killed in battle with 
the Philistines. At least eight layers of 
débris, representing as many different civil- 
izations, have been uncovered at Beth- 
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thought worth while to relate to me. Two 
new wells were bored at the opposite end of 
the supposed fault, one of these proving 
another ‘‘five-hundred-barrel”’ well. How far 
the fault extended, or whether oil might be 
found under other parts of the estate, had 
not as yet been ascertained. More pros- 
pectors, speculators, oil experts and lease- 
seekers now swarmed about the ranch; and 
the widow Pete’s discontent increased to the 
point that she secretly employed a legal 
“shyster’’ and made an attempt to drive 
away the Latimers and Halsy, partners who 
had brought her to financial safety and af- 
fluence! Failing utterly in this,—thanks to 
Holworth’s iron-clad agreements,—she had 
a mild “brain-storm’’ and afterwards in a 
hundred ways made life at the ranch as 
disagreeable as possible for her long-suffer- 
ing coworkers. 

The oil lease was now unquestionably a 
valuable one; an agent made an offer to 
purchase it in its entirety, including the 
whole acreage of the ranch. Halsy has not 
told me the exact amount offered, but he 
hinted that it was well up in seven figures, 
half of which would of course go to the 
widow Pete. 

Professor Latimer rejected the proposal 
with contempt, declaring that it represented 
less than half the actual value of the property ; 
but Hadassah and Halsy went on a long 
drive about the ranch the following after- 
noon to talk the matter over. 

“I think our lease will hold her—as 
Lawyer Holworth said,’” declared Halsy. 

“Then you agree with father that we had 
better hold on?” Hadassah finally asked. As 
usual Halsy was compelled to say how in- 
competent he felt to advise her. 

“This is your money. I should hate to 
have you lose—” He was about to add “by 
my bad advice,’’ but Hadassah interrupted 
him. “Don’t say my money, Joe! Say our 
money! What we have saved and won in all 
this risky, greasy oil business, from Spindle- 
top down to this day, is more due to your 
good advice and judgment than anything 
else; and half of it is rightly and properly 
yours. Now, straight out, what shall we do 
about this offer?” 

“I say take the offer and get out,”” Halsy 
replied. 

“Haven’t lost your nerve, have you?’’ 
Hadassah asked, laughing. 

“No, I think not. Sometimes it takes more 
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shean. The earliest so far found prove that 
the site was occupied by the Egyptians before 
either Hebrews or Philistines appeared. 


Can Submarines be Abolished ? 


The frequent disasters to which submarine 
naval vessels are subject even in time of 
peace have given rise to a movement in more 
than one country to abolish the submarine 
as a war weapon. The loss of the M-1, one 
of the largest British submarines, with 
sixty-eight officers and men, has aroused a 
great deal of feeling in England, and there is 
a strong party, even in the British navy, 
that advocates an international agreement 
outlawing the submarine. It is doubtful 
whether the French, German and Italian 
governments would consent to such an 
agreement, for the submarine is a weapon 
that nations that cannot afford to build 
many capital ships can hold as a threat 
against stronger naval forces; but we shall 
hear more of the discussion, especially if 
submarines keep on going to the bottom 
with their accustomed regularity. 





The Army and Navy on Trial 


We write while the Mitchell court-martial 
is going on, and while comment on its pro- 
ceedings should be guarded. But enough 
testimony has already been offered to make 
it appear that, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, the Army and Navy air services are 
quite as much on trial as is Colonel Mitchell. 
It is entirely possible that, even if the colonel 
should be found guilty of a serious breach of 
discipline and dismissed from the service, 
the object he had in view will be gained. It is 
clear that the personnel of the flying serv- 





nerve to know when to quit than when to 
stick it out. Everything considered,—prices, 
possible failure of wells, risks of fire, litiga- 
tion and, worst risk of all, a cranky, unre- 
liable partner Who may cut up rough any 
day,—I say, take what’s offered and quit.” 

“That goes! It is just what I think, too,” 
was Hadassah’s reply. 

“TI confess I rather like the oil business, 
ugly as it sometimes is. Like Professor Lati- 
mer, I think it is one of the great coming in- 
dustries of the world. There is something 
fascinating about making the earth give up 
its deep-hidden wealth. Exciting, too.” 


“(NERTAINLY, when you strike a gusher 

and have to run for your life!’ threw in 
a. with a laugh. “Or a big tank gets 
afire!”’ 

“Yes; but I should like to finish up here, 
put the money into something safe and sure, 
then set off traveling in distant countries, 
looking up new oil fields.” 

“‘Wouldn’t that be fine!”’ exclaimed Hadas- 
sah. ‘I should like that. So would father. 
I’ve often heard him speak of that. Father 
doesn’t believe that the world’s supply of 
oil is in any danger whatever of failing up or 
running short. He thinks there is plenty of 
oil yet in the ground, in the United States, 
Canada and foreign countries. He wants to 
go to Mexico and to Central America and 
bore experimental wells down there, and so 
start new oil fields and bring down the price 
of gasoline and fuel oil. And dad says that 
Asia is full of oil. He dreams of being the oil 
pioneer of the modern world.” 

“Just what I should like to do!” Halsy 
cried with enthusiasm. 

“We will go then!’’ Hadassah exclaimed. 
“Why not? What’s to hinder? We shall be 
able. I will sign a partnership for it. I shall 
always know that I can trust your bump of 
caution, when to plunge and when to quit!” 

Miss Latimer liked this idea so well that 
Halsy felt his courage rising to suggest an- 
other kind of partnership, one he had often 
longed to propose ever since that afternoon 
at Austin, when he first saw her in the 
lecture room at the university, when Pro- 
fessor Latimer gave that wonderful lecture 


on the future of Texas petroleum; the time 
Halsy had brought the chair for her and 
they had talked of their odd names. That 
was now four long years ago, but he had 
never forgotten a word of that talk. 





ices is deeply dissatisfied with the conduct 
of affairs by the staffs in both departments, 
and a thorough reorganization of our air 
forces, which will put experienced flying 
officers in command of them, is one of the 
most probable results of this remarkable trial. 


The English Church on Faith Healing 


The Church of England, after neglecting 
for centuries the possibilities of spiritual 
healing of the sick, has, through the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, appointed a com- 
mission of six clergymen and six physicians 
to study the whole subject of faith healing 
and to advise the church on all questions re- 
lating to the efficacy of healing missions. 
The Bishop of Southwark will preside over 
the commission. 





What a Ton of Coal Contains 


Misled by the apparent abundance of the 
coal deposits both in this country and in 
Europe, mankind has for a century used the 
precious fuel with lavish wastefulness. But 
already in Germany and England they are 
making serious attempts to hit upon a really 
practicable way of getting out of the coal the 
useful elements that have long been thrown 
away in smoke and gas. Scientific men assert 
that with proper methods of distilling bitumi- 
nous coal a ton of that material will produce 
fifteen hundred pounds of smokeless fuel, 
enough gas for cooking to last a month, 
motor fuel enough to run a car forty miles 
and a quantity of tar that can be used in 
road-building—enough in all to be worth 
fourteen times the original mine cost of the 
coal. In the United States coal has been so 
plentiful that we have not made much effort 
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That afternoon they returned from a 
drive, looking so radiant that Professor 
Latimer at first thought the offer of the oil 
company was to be definitely rejected. He 
was somewhat surprised and disappointed 
to learn that Hadassah had already tele- 
graphed acceptance. But presently he began 
to smile broadly; and he was still smiling 
when Halsy opened the subject with him the 
next morning and spoke of their new plans. 

“Nothing will suit me half so well as these 
new plans of yours, to look for oil in foreign 
countries,” Professor Latimer went on, with 
enthusiasm. “It’s just what I have often 
hoped to do—but ill success in business has 
held me back. We will go. We can get off in 
the course of a month or two. We will find 
oil. That is what the world most needs for 
the next century or two. Give the world 
plenty of fuel oil and Diesel engines, and 
civilization will look out for itself.” 

Here our story of the Texas oil fields 
properly ends, so far as the Latimers and the 
Old Squire’s great-grandson are concerned. 
After the sale of the widow Pete’s ranch, 
they visited for a week Halsy’s mother and 
grandmother at the little rose-embowered 
cottage near San Marcos. 

Hadassah indeed became greatly in- 
terested in the marble work she saw going 
on there. ‘“‘Joe, how came you ever to aban- 
don so charmingly artistic an occupation as 
this, for the greasy old oil business?” she 
exclaimed, after looking at his mother’s 
beautiful wreath-work, statuettes and busts. 
Judging from the pleased color that came in- 
to her face when Halsy replied, his answer 
was satisfactory. 

Halsy was too active a person to settle 
down to life in a studio. At present he bids 
fair to become one of the prominent oil men 
of this generation. 

I have to record an odd circumstance of 
this visit to Halsy’s childhood home. From 
the very first of it, Bill Sikes had suddenly 
evinced a great fondness for Halsy’s mother. 
He appeared to constitute himself guardian 
of the little cottage and its surroundings. 
He showed no desire to go with Halsy, when 
he and the Latimers drove away, but sat 
down on the little piazza and watched them 
depart with entire calmness; and he is there 
to this day. I surmise that he was sick of the 
oil business and its odors, which must be 
very offensive to the sensitive nose of a dog. 

THE END. 


to save the wasted by-products of our fuel. 
We hope the example of our neighbors will 
persuade us to do so, before necessity drives 
us to 1t. 


Radio Upsets Business in Venezuela 


The government of Venezuela, we are 
told, has forbidden the importation of any 
more radio sets, because the Venezuelans, 
when they go home for luncheon and siesta, 
turn on their receivers and forget to go 
back to work. The Venezuelans, like most of 
the inhabitants of the tropics, are probably 
not enthusiastic workers, and radio gives 
them just the excuse they want for taking it 
easy in the afternoon. “Bootlegging’”’ of 
radio sets has become an active business 
since the prohibition went into effect, and 
anyone who is fortunate enough to own a set 
can get a fabulous price for it. The govern- 
ment has stopped all afternoon concerts 
that it can control, but in the oil belt, where 
foreign interests hold concessions, enough 
programmes are still broadcast to keep the 
Venezuelans busy with the ear-phones. 


Our Remarkable Brains 


The brain is a curious organ. It is almost 
insensible to pain, for one thing, and it is 
much less subject to disease than the rest of 
the body is. Even when there is definite 
brain trouble, it is often impossible to detect 
in the brain tissue any alteration of sub- 
stance. It is also very difficult to exhaust the 
brain by intellectual work, provided the 
other organs are in a healthy condition. 
Finally, the brain does its work on an ex- 
ceedingly small amount of sustenance. Sir 
Arthur Keith, the British surgeon, has put 
the fact very graphically by saying that the 
energy contained in an ounce of sugar would 
be enough to produce one of Shakespeare’s 
plays if it should find its way to a brain as 
gifted as Shakespeare’s was. 
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AGES HAVE BEEN Mabe for birds, but 
birds were never made for cages. 


The Pot of Jam that flaunts a Fancy Label 
Must prove its Vaunted Worth upon the 
Table. 


A Boa ConstRICTOR in a collection of ani- 
mals in Hamburg, Germany, choked himself 
to death in the effort to swallow his own tail. 
A good many people who are trying desper- 
ately to make both ends meet will know how 
to sympathize with the unfortunate snake. 


Mr. HERBERT BROWNE, who believes he 
can forecast the weather for a long time 
ahead by consulting the records of the solar 
radiation, says we are in for a very long, very 
hard winter. Mr. Edward Rogan, custodian 
of a Massachusetts park reservation, basing 
his opinion on the conduct of the migrating 
wild geese, says we shall have a very short, 
very mild winter. Well, we shall soon know 
which—if either—is right. 


“It Is EQUALLY PossIBLE to construct cars 
which may be set in motion with marvellous 
rapidity, independent of horses or other 
animals. Flying machines may also be made, 
the man seated in the centre, and by means 
of certain contrivances beating the air with 
artificial wings.’’ So predicted Roger Bacon, 
the father—or perhaps we ought to say the 
great-great-grandfather—of modern science, 
no less than seven hundred years ago. How 
many present-day dreams of the future will 
be verified so exactly? 


“A LEAN Doc For A Raceg”’ is an old prov- 
erb, and a lean. person for longevity is a 
corollary that life-insurance companies are 
more and more impressing on the public. 
At a national convention of life-insurance 
men held recently in Chicago, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Albert M. Johnson, said that fat 
is killing off Americans so rapidly that 
special education is needed. He considers it 
more dangerous to be fat than to travel on 
a railway, an ocean liner or an airplane. 
What temerity it is, then, for a fat man to 
travel at all! 


Business Is OrTEN CoLp and sometimes 
heartless, yet now and again a little fire of 
kindliness and charity springs up that warms 
both those near it and those who see it from 
a distance. The cashier of a large manufac- 
turing business in the Middle West embez- 
zled $2500 of the company’s money and con- 
fessed it. Then he asked for a chance to 
“make good every penny of it.’’ The head of 
the concern said, ‘‘Well, another employee 
once cleaned me out of $20,000, and I didn’t 
prosecute him. I see no reason why I 
shouldn’t give you another chance.’”’ And so 
the cashier is back at his job, with that 
“other chance’’ which, in one field or an- 
other, so many of us have to ask for some- 
time in our lives—and so seldom get. 


IS COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
FUN OR HARD WORK? 


0 boys like to play football? That 
seems a foolish question to ask when 
you think of the thousands of school 

and college boys who plunge into the game 
every fall. But one of the greatest of football 
players, an All-American half-back for two 
years, George Owen of Harvard, has made 
the question a real one by saying publicly 
that he himself never enjoyed playing foot- 
ball in college, and that most of the men he 
played with did not enjoy it, either. 

As we understand Mr. Owen, he is not 
criticizing football itself, but football as it is 
played in the colleges of the country. The 
game is so lively and vigorous a sport that 
strong, healthy boys who relish a bit of 
physical struggle in the exhilarating air of 
October or November, and who get a lot of 
satisfaction out of the codperation with their 
fellows, in defiance of an equally coérdi- 
nated opposition,—the characteristic of any 
“team” game,—ought to like to play it. No 
doubt most such boys do. But the serious- 
ness with which it is taken in college, the 
tedious drudgery of training, the savage 
temper to which many coaches exhort their 
men, the nervous strain of a game played 
before thousands of excited spectators, the 
aspects of commercialism and of unhealthy 
publicity, which insist on creeping in, in 
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RESTIN’ A MITE THROUGH DECEM- 
BER IS JUST AS NEEDFUL FOR A 
MAN AS IT IS FOR THE GROUND 
HE FARMS - - IT MELLOWS HIM 


AND PLAN — AND A MAN THAT 
FARMS WITHOUT THINKIN’ IS IN 
PRETTY NEAR AS BAD SHAPE AS 
GROUND THAT NEVER HAS A 
CHANGE OF CROPS : : IT RUNS 
OUT AFTER A SPELL AND YOU 
GET A DWINDLIN’ RETURN FOR 


—Caleb Peaslee’s Almanac 
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WE NEED TO REMEMBER 


living today. Our age is unlike any 

previous age in history, not only be- 
cause the conditions and the apparatus of 
life are different from anything in the past, 
but because these conditions and that ap- 
paratus are changing from day to day al- 
most, with a swiftness for which there is no 
parallel. On the material side life is in con- 
stant flux. The miracles of one decade are 
the commonplaces of the next. What man 
has always believed impossible is every day 
coming to pass before our eyes. Companion 
readers who are barely middle-aged can re- 
member the time when the wireless trans- 
mission of sound across a continent and the 
successful navigation of the air were mere 
incredibilities. Go back a hund-:ed years, and 
think what inventions have been made in 
transportation, communication, mechanics, 
the electrical and chemical sciences, the 
knowledge and treatment of disease. And 
the changes continue to occur with increas- 
ing rapidity. The world is dizzy with its own 
progress. 

Therein lies a certain danger to the spirit 
of man. Orderly life depends on continuity 
as well as on progress. Civilization and the 
social order are the outgrowth of slow forces. 


Ti is a strange world in which we are 
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spite of every effort to keep them out, all 
tend to disillusion and offend the young man 
who loves his sports for the wholesome 
pleasure and healthful exercise they give him. 
College football has grown to be a spectacle 
offered for the amusement of crowded bowls 
and stadiums. The players bear a certain 
uncomfortable re emblance to the gladiators 
who furnished the people of Rome with the 
excitement they craved. 

So, at least, Mr. Owen says, and he is only 
saying what a great many other thoughtful 
persons have said before. He only happens 
to be the first famous football player who 
has spoken above a whisper to that effect. 
The newspapers have hastened to interview 
a number of distinguished backs, or ends or 
tackles, and truth obliges us to confess that 
most of them disagree with Mr. Owen. They 
say they like the game as it is, drudgery, 
publicity and all. No doubt for some of them 
the publicity compensates for the drudgery; 
for not every young fellow is indifferent to 
the transtent glory of the football field. But 
if you get them into the confessional of 
private conversation, enough of them will 


Tradition, custom, the use and practice of 
whatever mankind has found and proved 
good are the influences that have held na- 
tions together and kept cultures vigorous. 
We can easily be hurried out of our hard- 
won security of political and religious faith, 
jostled from the seemingly solid foundation 
of our civilization. There are many reasons 
to suspect that that process is now going 
forward. 

The Companion urges its readers to 
cherish every influence that makes for con- 
tinuity with the true faiths and the best 
traditions of our American past. Its own 
aim has been to preserve its connection with 
those faiths and those traditions, while ac- 
cepting everything good that the kaleido- 
scopic present has to offer. A tree is vigorous, 
a rose bush blossoms fragrantly only when 
their roots go deeply into the ground. De- 
stroy the continuity of plants and root, and 
the leaves wither and the flowers fall. The 
life of mankind is like that. It cannot cut 
itself off from the source of its strength. If 
we become so unfortunate as to forget or 
neglect the essential things that were known 
and valued in the past, we shall have nothing 
worth while to hand on to those who come 
after us. 





admit that they went into the football season 
with aversion, and saw the last of it with 
relief, to make the question with which we 
began worth thinking about. Mr. Owen, at 
any rate, has had the frankness to give his 
answer out loud. 


A NEW DOOR OPENED 


NE of the most remarkable processions 
that the country has ever seen has 
been passing southward from the 

Canadian boundary line toward Miami, 
Florida. It was composed of motor cars, the 
first of which started from Sault Ste. Marie 
on Monday, October 5, and was part of a 
continuing and progressive celebration of 
the completion of the Dixie Highway, after 
ten years of hard work spent in rousing 
public opinion, raising money and building 
the road. 

As the first cars moved on down the new 
highway, other cars joined them, and they 
in turn were joined by still others; and so 
the ‘‘motorcade,”’ as they called it, grew 
steadily as it advanced. Some of the cars, of 
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course, went only a small part of the way and 
dropped out, but others covered the whole 
distance. 

In Cincinnati, on the evening of October 
8, the Chamber of Commerce gave a great 
dinner to some five hundred. Kentuckians 
who by their contribution of time and money 
had made possible the completion of their 
part of the road. 

“Through the mountains of Kentucky,” 
said Mr. I. Stacy Hill, vice chairman of the 
parade committee, “the Dixie Highway 
passes over what, only a few years ago, were 
mere trails through the woods and under- 
brush. Imagine a country where a physician 
has had to travel one hundred and seventy- 
five miles by rail round the base of a moun- 
tain to attend a patient only thirteen miles 
away, as the crow flies! Yet those thirteen 
miles were practically impassable, and it 
would have taken longer to struggle over the 
mountain top than to go round by train.” 

It isa country where, until lately, vehicles 
have been unknown; where it was no un- 
common sight to see a woman astride a mule, 
a sack of corn across the pommel of the 
saddle, a baby on one arm and a basket on 
the other; where children could reach a 
school only by tramping miles through a 
wilderness but little changed since Daniel 
Boone pushed through the Cumberland Gap. 

The new highway is, of course, not yet 
completed in the sense that it has a mac- 
adam, concrete or gravel surface all the way; 
there are still short stretches of dirt road, 
and the road maps still show here and there 
the blue D’s that mean detours. But the 
main thing is that it is now a road passable 
for automobiles and other vehicles from 
Sault Ste. Marie to Miami, Florida, and 
henceforth will give to the South and the 
Middle West the same facilities for travel 
and transportation that the East has had in 
other routes. 

Easy intercommunication has always been 
the greatest civilizing influence in the world. 
The backwardness of the southern Appa- 
lachians has been the result, not of blood, but 
of background; not of degeneracy, but of 
geography. Their mountain valleys, unlike 
those of other regions, are too narrow to 
permit the building of roads except at great 
expense. Their highways have of necessity 
been in beds of streams, and their only 
conveyance the horse. The new highway is 
for them an open door to free contact with 
their fellows, to enlarged opportunities for 
trade, to books and culture and a broader 
and finer life. 


A VOICE ACROSS THE 
CENTURIES 


WENTY years ago Sir Flinders Petrie, 

the famous English archeologist, dis- 

covered in the Peninsula of Sinai the 
ruins of an ancient Egyptian temple and a 
number of stone tablets inscribed with texts 
that no one at that time could decipher. 
Sir Flinders made plaster casts of these 
stones and took them back to England. 
Scholars who were expert in reading hiero- 
glyphics exercised their ingenuity over them 
in vain, until some one observed among the 
inscriptions symbols that looked like old 
Hebrew consonants. With this clue, Profes- 
sor Grimme, an eminent German authority 
on the Semitic languages, set to work, and 
after years of labor he has succeeded in 
solving the riddle. Most of the stones contain 
nothing of special interest; they yield to 
the scholar nothing except the satisfaction 
of finding an answer to a difficult problem. 
But one of them is of extraordinary his- 
torical importance. When Professor Grimme 
learned at last what this inscription meant, 
“my heart,” he says, ‘‘stood still as I read.” 
This is the translation of that inscription: 

“TI, Manasse, mountain chief and high 
priest of the temple, thank the Pharaoh 
Hiashepsut for having drawn me out of the 
Nile jand helped me to attain high distinc- 
tion.” 

The name Manasse, evidently Hebraic 
and not Egyptian, is believed to be another 
form of the name of Moses. This memorial 
stone recalls the Bible story of Moses’ birth 
and his rescue from the floating cradle in the 
bulrushes by a daughter of Pharaoh. But the 
inscription, you will say, expresses gratitude, 
not to the daughter, but to the Pharaoh 
himself. Curiously enough, however, there 
was at this time a daughter of the Pharaohs 
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who herself became a ruling monarch—the 
famous Queen Hatshepsut. Her name ap- 
pears in the inscription, changed in only one 
letter. It appears probable that it was she 
who found Moses and brought him up. This 
stone, if the archeologists are not mistaken, 
was made by Moses himself, or at his com- 
mand, to express in permanent form his 
gratitude to the royal lady who had saved 
his life and made him a person of conse- 
quence in Egypt. There are few relics in the 
world that compare either in sentimental 
interest or in historic importance with this 
battered piece of stone, which is, we under- 
stand, still buried in the sand of Sinai, where 
Sir Flinders Petrie concealed it to preserve 
it from theft or destruction. 

What possibilities of romance there are in 
the work of these archeologists, digging 
among the graves and monuments of long- 
dead generations, and toiling patiently over 
illegible records left by men of extinct 
civilizations, but strangely like ourselves 
in everything that is essential! Much of their 
labor must seem wasted, much is of interest 
only to scholars and pundits; but now and 
then, as when they uncover the tomb of a 
Tutenkhamun or show us a temple of Moloch 
in Carthage or bring to light a memorial 
stone like this of Moses, their work so il- 
luminates the past and makes history once 
more so living and human a thing that we 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to them. And 
it is worth noticing, too, that they are con- 
tinually narrowing the field of mythology 
and broadening that of history. Scores of 
stories, Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, which an 
earlier generation of scholars dismissed as 
folklore or legend have now been found to 
have substantial historical basis. Moses in 
the bulrushes is not the pretty myth that 
some critics of the Bible have represented 
it. Out of the past with startling unexpected- 
ness comes the evidence of its truth left by 
Moses himself. 


THE STARS THIS WEEK 


HE constellation Orion is the glory 

of the winter sky. Seen late in the 

evening through November, by De- 
cember it is ready in the east to be seen 
when the stars first appear, and all through 
the winter it is very conspicuous. The figure 
formed by the two stars Betelgeuse (at B) 
and Rigel (at R) and the line of three stars 
midway between them is very easily rec- 
ognized near the eastern horizon. As the 
winter wears on and the group is seen far- 
ther to the south every night, Betelgeuse 
will be at the top and Rigel at the bottom, 


and it will be easy to imagine the Giant, 
Orion, with an arm upraised from the shoul- 
der at B (Bet-el-geuse is Arabic for ‘‘shoul- 
der of the Giant’’) and one foot advanced at 
R (Rig-el-geuse means “‘leg of the Giant’’), 
while the line of five stars toward which 
he faces is the lion’s skin held before him 
as a shield. 

Betelgeuse is the enormous red-hot mass 
of very rare gases which so astonished the 
astronomers a few years ago by allowing 
them to measure its breadth. Hitherto no 
star had shown as anything but a point of 
light, and, although even now no telescope 
is powerful enough to show it as a disk, 
Professor Michelson, at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory has determined that the diam- 
eter of Betelgeuse is about as great as the 
diameter of the orbit of the planet Mars, 
which is nearly three hundred million miles. 

To the right of the three stars in the belt 
are the stars which mark the Giant’s sword. 
One of these always appears a little misty 
to the naked eye or through a field glass: 
the patient eye of the telescopic camera, 
gazing several hours at it, discovers an 
enormous nebula there, a wonderful uni- 
verse of fire mist. 
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There are Chrysler dealers and 
superior Chrysler service every- 
where. All dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about Chry- 
sler’s attractive plan. 

All Chrysler modelsare protected 
against theft me the Fedco pat- 
ented car numbering system, 
exclusive with Chrysler, which 
cannot be counterfeited and 
cannot altered or removed 
without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 





Only Chrysler Four Combines 


These Performance Abilities 


The Chrysler Four’s extraordinary performance — itself the 
direct and positive evidence of the highest quality in design, 
materials and craftsmanship—literally leaves no alternative in 


its field. 


In speed, the Chrysler Four gives you a new standard—58 miles 
an hour, achieved quicklyand easily, notfor a momentary spurt, 
but for eager mile after mile, as 
long as you like. 


When you would dash away ahead 
of the crowd in traffic, the Chrysler 
Four whisks you from 5 to 25 miles 
in eight seconds—with sure-footed 
reliability and purring smoothness. 


Yet, with all the super-power neces- 
sary for such speed and such swift 
pick-up, you can get 25 miles to the 
gallon. 


Any one of these exceptional abilities would be sufficient 
evidence of value for any manufacturer except Chrysler: the 
three of them clinch the assurance of Chrysler Four’s trans- 
cendent quality and worth. 


Any Chrysler dealer is eager to afford you the opportunity 
of proving the superiority of this favored Four. We 
ask you to ride in the car — drive it — see and feel for your- 
self, its speed, its swift response, its smooth operation, 
its riding steadiness and comfort. Then, we believe, you 


will inevitably share in the enthusiasm of its tens of thou- 
sands of owners. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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THE FIRST SNOW 


By Helen Cowles LeCron 


Little flakes of star-shine, perfect elfin things,— 
Little fairy petals,—delicate and shy,— 
Floating slowly earthward on your airy wings, 
Can it be that you have come from out that 
heavy sky? 


You are just as perfect,—just as strange and 
new 
As crocuses in springtime, or rosebuds born 
in June! 
(Hark! From out the stillness, soft as falling 
dew, 
I can hear the heart-beat of a faintly distant 
tune!) 


Faster now you're flying, caught upon the 


gale; 
Faster, faster, faster—a mad young elfin 
band! 
See, the near-by landscape is growing dim and 
pale, 


Touched with sudden witchery as by a 
ghostly hand! 


Tell me now, November, how this magic day 
Fell to you—this wonder-hour of all the 
wonder-year! 
Was it as a recompense for being old and gray? 
Was it as @ recompense for being dull and 
drear? 


THE FLOWERS OF KINGSWAY 


REAT cities are always being rebuilt. 

They are never finished. London is no 
exception; it is never out of the builders’ 
hands. One of its most famous thoroughfares 
—Kingsway—has in recent years been 
carved out of an area of mean streets and 
shabby buildings. In the place where they 
stood are rows of fine buildings, with the 
great Bush building, looking up the Way 
and by its sculptured motto, ‘Friendship 
between the two nations,” reminding those 
who pass of the common interests of America 
and Britain. 

The transformation took many years. 
The district was for long a mass of hoardings 
and seaffoldings. For a long time much of 
the land was unbuilt upon, after the build- 
ing-wreckers had done their work. 

It was during that time that a strange 
thing happened. Nature began to turn those 
vacant spaces into gardens. Strange flowers 
appeared here and there, flowers for which 
it was difficult to account, for they were 
not native blooms. Expert naturalists were 
called in and decided that they were Italian 
flowers. They said that the ground there had 
not had a drop of moisture or a ray of sun- 
light on it since the days when the Romans 
occupied London and built on that site. 
For the first time for all those centuries, 
the ground had been opened to the ministries 
of sky and of cloud, and these flowers were 
the result. Buried, they had had no chance. 
When at last the opportunity came, those 
long-buried seeds were not slow to respond 
to the sun and the rain, and to bring touches 
of loveliness to that stretch of waste land. 

There are surprises like that in human 
life. Buried in many a life are potential 
virtues, things of loveliness, that have never 
found expression. They are in the most un- 
likely places. Sometimes they only get their 
chance after an experience that resembles 
a demolition. The overcrowded ground of 
life has been cleared and the buried things 
are at last exposed to those ministries of 
God's grace which can turn the wilderness 
into a garden. 


WHISTLER AND HIS MOTHER 


| Spa: modern pictures are more familiar 
to the general public than Whistler’s 
portrait of his mother. The subject of that 
famous portrait, Anna M. Whistler, was a 
gentle, affectionate and deeply religious old 
lady, conventional in her habits and outlook 
upon life, and not at all the kind of parent 
one would have expected to belong to a 
brilliant, eccentric, sharp-tongued and bel- 
ligerent genius. But the relations between 
mother dnd son, as depicted in some of Mrs. 
Whistler’s letters recently published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, were of the happiest. 
The fine old American, though she had some 
natural doubts of the solid value of her son’s 
artistic London friends, gifted and charming 
though they were, endeavored to prove 
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herself adaptable and understanding, and 
acted successfully as hostess for her beloved 
“‘Jemie”’ when he entertained them. 

She tried hard to understand and appre- 
ciate his art and took a true mother’s pride 
and delight in his success. Of the famous 
portrait itself she wrote: 

“Just now a neighbor and friend inter- 
rupted my writing. She has just told me 
what some of Jemie’s friends said of the 
portrait of my unworthy self. An artist said 
to her, ‘It has a holy expression. Oh, how 
much sentiment Whistler has put into his 
mother’s likeness!’ Your sister will tell you 
how wonderfully the three cases of portraits 
were preserved from fire on the railroad 
train, though many packages of valuable 
luggage were entirely consumed. The flames 
had reached the case in which my portrait 
was; the lid was burnt, a side of the frame 
was scorched, yet the painting uninjured.” 

Suppose the picture had been burned. 
Could or would Whistler have replaced it? 
It was a narrow escape indeed for one of 
the really great art works of our time. 

“It is more encouraging to my hopes of 
Jemie,” continues his mother in her letter, 
“that at this time, when the World is 
offered him, he should confide in me volun- 
tarily his desire to unite with me in the 
highest of all attainments. His is natural 
religion; he thinks of God as the diffusive 
source of all he enjoys, in the glories of the 
firmament, the loveliness of flowers, the 
noble studies of the human form. The 
Creator of all!” 











NOT TO BE OUTDONE BY ITALY 


TE famous leaning tower at Pisa, Italy, 
has its counterpart at Bristol, England, 
although not many persons know of the fact. 
The picture shows the tower of the Church 
of the Holy Cross in the old west-of-England 
city. It was begun in 1390 and finished in 
1465, but between those years, the tower, 
having been erected on a marshy foundation 
with insufficient piling, settled sidewise into 
the position it holds today. It has stood 
almost five hundred years without any 
further settling, and nothing but an earth- 
quake would be likely to make it fall. 


. of the field until everyone was rea 


SPIDERS THAT CATCH SMALL 
MAMMALS 


oF, ipereomsny even small ones, are such 
strong and active animals that ac- 
counts of their capture are few and far 
between. The best and most definite data 
that we have comes from McCook, who 
investigated this instance at considerable 
expenditure of time and effort, and abso- 
lutely satisfied himself of its authenticity. 
The phenomenon happened at Lebanon, 
Kentucky, in 1881, and was written up by 
Mr. J. W. Hopper, editor of the Standard 
and Times. His account follows: 

A very curious and interesting spectacle 
was to be seen Monday afternoon in the 
office of Mr. P. C. Cleaver’s livery stable 
in this city. Against the wall of the room 
stands a tolerably tall desk, and under this 
a small Spider, not larger than a common 
pea, had constructed an extensive web 
reaching to the floor. About half past eleven 
o'clock Monday forenoon it was observed 
that the spider had ensnared a young mouse 
by passing filaments of her web round its 
tail. When first seen the mouse had its fore 
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feet on the floor and could barely touch the 
floor with its hind feet. The spider was full 
of business, running up and down the line 
and occasionally biting the mouse’s tail, 
making it struggle desperately. Its efforts 
to escape were all unavailing, as the slender 
filaments about its tail were too strong for 
it to break. In a short time it was seen that 
the spider was slowly hoisting its victim in 
the air. 

By two o’clock in the afternoon the mouse 
could barely touch the floor with its fore 
feet; by dark the point of its nose was an 
inch above the floor. At nine o’clock at night 
the mouse was still alive, but made no sign 
except when the spider descended and bit 
its tail. At this time it was an inch and a half 
from the floor. : 

Yesterday morning the mouse was dead, 
and hung three inches from the floor. The 
news of the novel sight soon became circu- 
lated, and hundreds of people visited the 
stable to witness it: The mouse was a 
one, measuring about one and a half inches 
a the point of its nose to the root of the 
tail. 


DISAPPOINTMENT OF OLD SWIG 


HERE is little or no resemblance between 

a hog and a fox; yet a hog sometimes 
shows a most uncanny sense of cunning.’ In 
a recent number of The Companion, writes 
a correspondent from Arkansas, the anec- 
dote of the released pet fox that eluded 
pursuit by diving and hiding in a small cave 
reminds me of an old sow of my childhood’s 


me. 

The cultivated fields on the old planta- 
tion were fi in from the range with 
rails. Hogs and cattle ran at large in the 
woods and bottoms. It kept one man pretty 
busy riding fences, minding the gaps and 
building up low or weak places. Hogs as well 
as cows are often very clever in king 
fences. I have even known a hog to climb a 
rail fence. 

This old sow and her ten shotes took to an 
eighty-acre field of corn. They wasted more 
green corn than they ate, but they ate a 
good deal too. My father set out to find the 
hog hole, as it was called, and to repair it. 
He searched for a week and mended ever 
crack in the fence that looked large enoug 
for a rabbit to squeeze through. Still ‘Old 
Swig,” as she was called, continued to get 
into this field. 

Father at last decided to hide and watch 
her. A share a ge was suspected of 
turning her in on the sly, for he quar- 
relled with us over something. So one man 
was set to watch the suspected man while 
father watched the old sow. 

Old Swig seemed to know that she was 
under suspicion. She took to the forest 
range and kept away from the neighborhood 
to agree 
that the share-cropper was guilty of turning 
her in. But one day Old Swig seemed to 
think the coast was clear. She made for the 
lower end of the field that bordered a cy- 
press swamp, and headed for a huge cypress 
log that was a part of the fence itself. 

This log had fallen in such a position that 
it made a natural part of the fence. It was 
huge, as high at the butt as an eight-rail 
fence. So the rails had been laid up to each 
side of it, staked and ridered, and it was 
considered the strongest part of the whole 
fence. The butt was on the outside, and the 
top inside the field. It was hollow at the 
butt, but the branches had never been cut 
away; and no one had any idea that a hole 
had rotted right through the trunk into the 
field until the day Old Swig showed father 
that this was the case. 

This part of the inclosure had not been 
cleared, and there was a rank growth of 
underbrush there. The old trunk was so huge 
that a yoke of oxen had to be hitched to the 
smaller end of it after it had been cut into 
short lengths to pull it to one side so that 
the gap could be built up with rails. 

After the job was completed and the oxen 
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sent home, the men hid to watch the sport. 
Before long Old Swig appeared with her 
shotes. She walked boldly into the oid hol- 
low log, crawled on up to the hole in the 
side, and then out, as she thought, into the 
field, followed by her family. She met the 
new fence face to face and stared at it in 
ludicrous amazement. She turned and re- 
— the performance until the shouts of 

ughter from the men made her aware of 
their presence, when she gave a disgusted 
“‘woof!”’ made off, and was never known to 
try that part of the fence again. 


LATIN AND LABOR 


«* one of the very early numbers of The 
Youth’s Companion, that for August 31, 
1827, there is this amusing anecdote, which 
is attributed to John Adams, the second 
President of the United States, who had 
died only the year before. 

“When I was a boy,” Mr. Adams was 
accustomed to say, “I had to study ‘the 
Latin grammar, but it was dull, and I hated 
it. My father was anxious to send me to col- 
lege, and therefore I studied the grammar 
till I would bear with it no longer, and, going 
to my father, I told him I did not like study 
and asked for some other employment. It 
was opposing his wishes, and he was quick 
in his answer. 

“Well, John,’ he said, ‘if Latin grammar 
does not suit you, you may try ditching; 
perhaps that will. My meadow yonder needs 
— , and you may put Latin by and try 

at. 

“This seemed a delightful change, and to 
the meadow I went. But I soon found ditch- 
ing harder than Latin, and the first forenoon 
was the longest I ever experienced. That day 
I ate the bread of labor, and glad I was when 
night came on. 

“That night I made some comparison 
between Latin grammar and ditching, but 
said not a word about it. I dug next forenoon 
and wanted to return to Latin after dinner; 
but it was humiliating, and I could not do it. 
At night toil conquered pride and I told my 
father (one of the severest trials of my life) 
that, if he chose, I would go back to Latin 
grammar. He was glad of it; and if I have 
since gained any distinction, it has been 
owing to the two days’ labor in that abom- 
inable ditch.” 


A POWERFUL MOSQUITO 


FA ngage from Kansas writes grate- 
\ fully to thank us for the story on our 
Miscellany Page that described the kid- 
napping of one of our contributors in a 
steam boiler by mosquitos. It explains some- 
thing, he writes, that has always been a mys- 
tery to me. Some time ago I had occasion to 
mage ge a boiler of a certain type. Attracted 

y the advertisement of an Rosie firm, 
I ordered one from them. When it arrived I 
found attached to it by the bill, which was 
thrust through a hole in the boiler and 
clinched, a large mosquito apparently dead. 
When I released it, however, Pound that it 
was not dead but only weak and exhausted 
from hunger. In fact, the poor thing was 
nothing but skin and bones. I ministered to 
its needs and turned it into my pigeon fly, 
intending to keep it for a curiosity—here in 
Kansas we seldom see mosquitos larger than 
a crow. The mosquito had a number of severe 
bruises, acquired in shipping, on its. body. 
On these I poured soothing liniment. The 
next morning, being too busy to attend to it 
myself, I sent my little boy out to put more 
liniment on the mosquito. He meds a mis- 
take and used Doctor Soakum’s hair restorer 
instead of liniment. In the course of a few 
days the mosquito was covered with 
fine, soft, curly hair. Last week I sheared 
thirty pounds of high-grade wool from it. 
You may not believe this. I wouldn’t believe 
it myself if anyone else was telling it. And 
I can’t prove it because the uito is 
dead. It got loose yesterday and vealliond a 
Missouri mule that had strayed across the 
state line. The mule kicked as he went down 
its throat and broke its neck. 


A PROFIT FOUR WAYS 


Gus people make chicken-raising pay; 
others find it a losing venture. But 
hardly any one of whom we have heard ever 
did so well with them as the boy, Dawkins 
by name, of whom the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer tells. 

Some one asked his father whether chickens 
really paid. 

“They pay my son,” said the old man. 
“IT bought him the chickens; I supply the 
oom I buy the eggs from him, and he eats 
them.” v 
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The Crosley Pup 


‘C7 


Win $1000 


or pedigreed puppies 
and Crosley radio sets 


Enter the big Crosley one- 
tube reception contest. 


If you own a one-tube radio set, 
you are eligible to enter the big 
Crosley one-tube reception contest 
which began September 1, 1925, 
and lasts until March 1, 1926. 


A grand prize of $1,000 is offered 
forthe best verified report of 
reception with any one-tube set 
received between the above dates. 


In addition there are three special awards cach 
month: a live, pedigreed puppy for the best 
report of the month and larger Crosley models 
as second and third prizes. The puppies come 
from famous kennels, aristocrats of dogdom 
with the blood of champions in their veins. 
meath from now until March 1926, 
bucky A the owner of a 
or police dog or Irish terrier or 
other famous breed—with the compli- 
of Crosley. And two other boys will 
receive large Crosley radios on the basis of 
their reports! 
The contest 


Hite 


is open to all except Crosley em- 
ployees. You have an equal chance to win 


. Cincinnati. Enter 
it now and try for a prize as often as you like. 





Strongheart’s Brother 


December’s prize puppy will come from the 
famous Strongheart Kennels headed by Etzel 
Von Lautersee, brother of Strongheart, the 
famous movie dog. 
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Boys, how would you like to have 
reporters and magazine writers coming 
from all over the country to interview 
you? How would you like to have your 
name on the front pages of the leading 
newspapers—and mentioned in the 
same breath with the biggest radio 
experts in the world? ‘That’s what 
happenedto Leonard Weeks, of Minot, 
N. D., and all because he owned a 
one-tube Crosley set! 


When MacMillan, the intrepid polar 
explorer, went north in 1923, he did 
the first broadcasting from the Arctic 
regions. Experts and scientists all over 
the world were waiting to catch his 
messages. Owners of big, expensive 
sets were in readiness. But the only 
person to get MacMillan night after night 
was Leonard Weeks, of Minot, N. D. 
—and the set he used was a one-tube 
Crosley! Overnight he became the most 
famous boy of his age in America. 


Well, here’s a new Crosley one-tube 
set with improvements over the one 
that Leonard Weeks used. It’s the 
Crosley “‘Pup’’ which you can buy 
from the nearest Crosley dealer for 


only $9.75. 


Think of it, for less than the price of 
many toys, you can get a genuine long 
range radio receiving set, designed by 
leading radio engineers and built in the 
tremendous Crosley plant which holds 
the record for turning out more radio 
sets in a year than any other in the 
world. It’s anything but a toy—for it 
has the same fine workmanship and the 
same sort of materials that make bigger 
Crosleys known all over the world for 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CABLE ADDRESS: LISTENIN-CINCINNATI 
Owning and operating WLW, first remote control super-power broadcasting station 
Crosley manufactures receiving sets which are licensed under Armstrong U. S. patent No. 
1,113,149 and priced from $9.75 to $60.00 without accessories. None of the prices quoted 
include batteries, tubes, head-phones, etc. Add 10% to all prices west of the Rocky Mountains. 
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COSTS 


of Radio 


— 


quality. Being a real high grade Crosley 
radio it gives you real high grade results. 
With head-phones, you can get any 
station that you can get with the most 
expensive set under the same condi- 
tions. Of course, the volume isn’t as 
great; but you get the programs just as 
clearly and distinctly. 


Imagine the thrill of placing your Crosley 
“‘Pup’” next to the family’s costlier set and 
bringing in every station that dad gets, and 
—s some that he can’t! Imagine, if you 
ive in the middle west, tuning in on KGO, 
Oakland, then WEAF, New York, then 
WKAQ, San Juan, Porto Rico, then CNRT, 
Toronto, Canada—which is exactly what one 
boy did with a one-tube Crosley! 


A genuine Armstrong regenerative receiving 
set employing the double circuit, the Crosley 
**Pup’” is extremely selective. You can tune 
right through local stations and pick up the 
distant ones without delay. 


Handsome, ruggedly built, encased and 
shielded in an attractively finished metal 
cabinet, the Crosley ‘‘Pup”* is a real radio 
set that every boy should have for himself. 
All it requires for operation is one dry cell, 
one B battery block, one WD12 tube, head- 
phones and antennae. 


There is an authorized Crosley dealer near 
you. He will be pleased to have you drop in so 
he can show you the ‘‘Pup’* and explain the 
wonders of this little giant of radio. If you 
don’t know where he is located, write us for 
his name and our illustrated catalog free. 
Address department 29. . 

Remember, the biggest broadcasting season 
in radio history is on. You’re missing some- 
thing if you don’t “‘attend’’all the big boxing 
matches, games and other sporting events 
that will be broadcast this Winter, to say 
nothing of the jazz concerts, musical com- 
edies, and the acts of big theatrical stars. No 
matter where you live, you can get them if 
you own a Crosley ‘‘Pup’*. There’s no other 
radio like it in the wor 








A genuine long range set—better than the one- 
tube Crosley that brought world-wide fame 
to Leonard Weeks, of Minot, North Dakota. 


Wonderful Results 
with Crosley one-tube sets 


ee of boys have written us that their 

one-tube Crosicys are outperforming the bigger 
and costlier sets of their friends. Below are 
pictures of three Crosicy enthusiasts with ex- 
amples of distance and selectivity that would 
do credit to the most expensive multiple tube 
sets on the market. 





Donald Eaton, Libertyville, lilinois 
He heard MacMillan to! 


Hokler of 2 Herald and Examiner graduate 
broadcast listener’s diploma for receiving New 
Castle, England, November 28, 1924. In 
addition, hae received over 190 stations in 30 
states, Canada, three European countries, Pesto 
Rico, Cuba, Mexico, a ship in Hawaii, and 
also the MacMiflan expedition in 1923. 
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Morris Spiro, Washington, Pa. 

135 stations for Marris! 
In 2 few months, Morrie Spiro has logged 135 
stations including every well known one ia 
America. His splendid list includes KGO, 
Oakland; WEAF, New York; WKEAQ, San 
Juan, Porto Rico; CNRT. Toronto, Camada 
—and the little 50 watt WEBK, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 





Kenneth W. Spitler, Eldorado, Ohio 
Coast to coast—and the Round-the-World Fliers! 


Among the 137 stations that Kenneth has 
logged with his one-tebe Crosley are those in 
California, New York, Canada, and Cuba. In 
addition, he has cut in on airplane broadcasting 
and was one of the fortunate boys who heard 
the Round-the- W orld Fliers. 
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The Little Giant 
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Oh, Boy! See what 
Bing Miller’s getting 
for Christmas 


He’s getting the greatest yearful of 
excitement, thrills, adventure and the 
finest chums any fellow could ask. 

He’s going to scout through hostile 
Indian country with William Jackson, 
a soldier with General Custer. He’s 
going to taste peril under the sea when 
the mechanism of a submarine goes 
wrong. He’ll find himself in the midst 
of a smuggling mystery in far-off 
Honolulu, and fighting to save his best 
friend from a man-eating shark in Cen- 
tral American waters. He’ll be whisked 
from steel mills to college, from far- 
off adventure to breathless thrills right 
here at home. 


He’ll chum with the greatest base- 
ball players and athletes of America. 
He’ll pick up inside tips on basketball, 
football, track, skiing, tennis, swim- 
ming. Who’s he getting his dope from? 
Men like Knute Rockne, the greatest 
coach Notre Dame gridiron men ever 
had; “Red” Grange, peer of modern 
open-field runners; H. G. Salsinger, 
sports authority; Tris Speaker, Walter 
Johnson, Peckinpaugh in baseball. 
Leaders in every field are going to 
help him be a winner. 

How does Bing get all this for 
Christmas? Easy! e’s going to sub- 
scribe for THE AMERICAN Boy, the 
livest, most entertaining, easiest-to- 
read magazine a fellow ever had for a 
year-round pal. 

The 1926 AMERICAN Boy is crammed 
with stories and articles that just sort 
of take hold of you and keep you going 
to the last word on the last page. The 


fellows you meet in the stories in | 


THE AMERICAN Boy are your sort. 
Fellows who know what it’s all about. 
Fellows who are four-square. Fellows 
like Connie Morgan, Mark Tidd, Russ 
Farrell, Bert Quinby, High Benton— 
fellows who use their heads. 

You, too, can have the same exciting 
year, and the corking friends, Bing 
Miller is going to have. You can know 
as much radio as Bing, as much avia- 
tion and as much campcraft. You can 
improve your pitching or batting, your 
jumping, your kicking, your passing, 
by following expert advice. You can 
make this the best Christmas you ever 
had—a Christmas that will last twelve 
months, with a new thrill each month. 
How? Clip and mail the coupon be- 
low, or ask your parents to do it, and 
we'll mail you THE AMERICAN Boy 
for one year commencing with the 
December number. 
$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
all news-stands. Clip the coupon below or 
leave a standing order with your news-dealer. 
ent 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


SMITH BONDS 


0 for December Investment 
or January Reservation 





IFTY-TWO years of proven safety are 
F'vchina the First Mortgage Bonds, 
yielding 7%, which we now offer for De- 
cemberinvestmentor January reservation. 


If you expect to have funds for investment within 
the coming month, you have the privilege of mak- 
ing your selection now from our current offerings, 
and reserving the investment for delivery when 
your funds are in hand. 


Thus you may assure now, for your January funds, 
the exact security, maturity and interest rate that 
you want, before the heavy January demand re- 
stricts your choice. 


FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 
7% Smith Bonds are strongly secured by improved, 
income-producing city property, and protected by 
safeguards that have resulted in our record of 
no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


You may buy these bonds in maturities from 2 years 
to 10 years, and in $100, $500 and $1,000 denom- 
inations, outright or by payments extended over 
10 months. Every payment 
earns 7%, 


Send your name and address, 
on the form below, for de- 
scriptions of our current of- 
ferings and for a copy of our 
booklet, “Fifty-two Years of 
Proven Safety.” 


The F.H. Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 
NewYork g; . Pi h 
prew York ‘Smith Bldg.,Washington,D.C. yyitsbureh 








NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter our 
free shooting contest get Bulls Eye steel air rifle 
shot and practice with the FREE TARGETS 
your dealer will give you. 


The secret of good shooting is to get the best am- 
munition. That’s why you want smooth, polished, 
steel Bulls Eye BBs. You will shoot straight with 
them. They won’t stick in your rifle. And you can 
use them over and over again. 


If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls Eye 
BBs send us his name and address together with 5c 
in stamps and your name and address. We will then 
send you a sample tube of shiny steel Bulls Eye 
BBs and free targets to practice shooting on. Ask 
your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE TUBE. 


BULLS EYE 
3096 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 








TRA MONEY 





Write for package of 10 beautiful VELVET 
MOTTOES. Value $3.00. When sold send us 
$2.00. Easy to sell for yourself or for church or 
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ODDITIES 


We will pay $3 for any photograph and description accepted for 
this column, and will return your print. Write your name and 
address on the back; inclose two-cent stamp; address The Oddities 
Editor, The Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LIFE IS A GRIND 


Every working girl says that; 
and here are four girls who 
prove it. Imagine what life 
must be like, over on this bank 
in China, where they pump 
water by foot power to irrigate 
the rice fields. When you see 
in the newspapers that China 
is going in for machinery, 
engines and electricity—well, 
this is one of the reasons why. 
Nearly every machine is an 
engineer’s cure for hopeless 
human drudgery. 

























THE TREE 
TURBAN 


From A. R. Brown, 
of Rockville Center, 
N. Y., who sent us 
this picture, we learn 
that this girl’s bon- 
net comes from na- 
ture’s own hat tree, 
the Aristolochia 
grandiflora, which 
blooms like so many 
other marvels in Los 
Angeles. This ex- 
ample is from the 
Lincoln Park con- 
servatories. 





GET A HORSE 


ALWAYS THIRSTY 


This is a sea lion. At least, 
they call it the sea lion at 
Silver Island, Lake Superior, 
where Ruth Shonle took this 
snapshot of it. She writes that 
this weird rock is sixty feet 
high and only one foot thick. 
Is there a funny looking rock 
near you? Send a picture. 





PLEASANT DREAMS 


You have slept on uncom- 
fortable beds, haven’t you? 
Well, look at this Indian-fakir 
picture sent us by Brown 
Brothers, the famous interna- 
tional photographers—and re- 
member that, if your bed were 
only really uncomfortable, you 
might make a living out of 
sleeping on it, asthe fakir does. 
When one community gets 
bored with him, he drags his 
bed to the next town. 


If you have a pair of skis and a horse, you can have the best fun 
that millionaires have at fashionable Lake Placid, where this 


picture was taken by that dauntless outdoor photographer, Edwin Levick. Use your 
own camera freely this winter, and send us your oddest picture. 
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THE GLORY OF PEGGY 
HARRISON 


(Continued from page 878) 


as simple as it can be. And always works; 
take an old man’s word for it.’ 

He rose and skipped briskly away. In the 
door he turned. “‘Sometime,” he said, ‘‘when 
you get to know that I’m just a sort of extra 
grandfather for a young girl or fellow who 
might need one, come around for a real chat. 
Maybe Mrs. Schwartz will come with you, 
and we'll have tea. I’ve some interesting 
things, relics, to show you. Oh, yes, I know 
her well. I served in the same squad with her 
father; he was killed at Fort Fisher. A good 
man, too.” 

He nodded, and disappeared. Peggy paid 
her check and left the little lunchroom. Why 
did this old gentleman own it? He was so 
neatly dressed, so spry and evidently edu- 
cated, that she thought he must be running 
the lunchroom just for fun in his old age—for 
something to do, a chance to meet people. 
She went uptown thoughtfully, meditating 
on his advice. In a flash of inspiration she 
thought of a way to reach Alan Crosby. 

Entering the big store, she walked to the 
glove counter. The woman who managed it 
—Miss Mandelle—was obviously French; 
Peggy had seen her before and had noted 
her vivacity and good humor. ‘‘Good morn- 
ing,” she said. ‘‘You wish gloves—yes?”’ 

Peggy shook her head and smiled. ‘‘I just 
want to ask you a question,” she said. “‘Who 
is the store’s best customer?” 

‘Why do you want to know?” asked Miss 
Mandelle; but Peggy’s obvious sincerity was 
too much for her suspicion. “I will tell you,” 
said the Frenchwoman. “In my humble 
opinion, the very best customer of this store 
—the richest, the hardest to please, the most 
—,- Mrs. Neal Goucher.” 

eggy thanked Miss Mandelle and walked 
brisk y out. An almost fantastic plan had 
occurred to her. She entered a drugstore and 
looked up Mrs. Goucher’s address. 

Richest, hardest to please! Had Peggy 
known Mrs. Goucher, except as every girl 
in America probably knows her name and 
the fame of her husband’s millions, she 
would not have dared to call on this leader 
of society. But Peggy trudged up Fifth 
Avenue without hesitation; she could not 
know what kind of woman she intended to 
see. In half an hour she was standing in 
front of one of Fifth Avenue’s biggest private 
houses: a chateau’ of marble and ornamental 
stone, set back behind a huge iron gate. 
Peggy rang the doorbell. At the same in- 
stant a pale-blue Rolls-Royce car drew 
silently up to the curb, and the footman 
sprang down from his seat beside the chauf- 
feur to open the door for a stout, middle- 
aged woman who seemed to Peggy to be all 
furs and paint and jewels. This was Mrs. 
Goucher! Peggy did not reason; she knew. 
And, knowing, she took advantage of the op- 
portunity, yes, even after the woman had 
stepped out and Peggy had seen the cold in- 
tolerance in her large, well-cared-for face. 

“Pardon me, but you are Mrs. Goucher, 
are you not?” 

Mrs. Goucher’s chin lifted. She stared at 
Peggy. Then she said, ‘‘What do you want 
of Mrs. Goucher?” The question was de- 
liberately insulting. 

“T want you to write me a letter—just a 
little note,” said Peggy. 

“A note? To whom? What are you talking 
about?” The society woman’s interest was 
roused in spite of herself. 

“To the head of the Mammoth Store,” 
replied Peggy. “You see, I have a plan for 
him. Something to give him, that will make 
his store better than it is. That will be 
pleasant for you. I came to you because 
you're the store’ S biggest customer, and a 
word from you—” 

“What do you think I care about the 
Mammoth, or any other store—” began 
Mrs. Goucher, startled into speech. There 
was a faint softening of her hard face. 
Something about the girl—her courage, per- 
haps, but more probably her absolute sim- 
plicity and wistfulness—had pricked below 
the hard shell of this woman who was 
neither simple not wistful. She too had once 
been a young girl. She had been the flower 
of an Arizona mining-camp; it came back to 
her for a second, and her painted mouth 
almost quivered. 

“T can’t stand here i in the street talking to 
you all morning,’ she said sharply to 
Peggy. ‘‘Come inside.” 

At the word, apparently by magic, the 
huge bronze front doors swung open, and 
Mrs. Goucher motioned to Peggy to walk in. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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See, [ got it, Bill-it’s a 
BROWNIE 


Brownie Cameras (they’re Eastman 
made) cost from $2 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 
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© H. H. Co, 


New dress-up stockings 


Sturdy enough for every-day wear 


UST as well have nice-looking 
J stockings all the time—at school 


and at play, as well as at parties. 

These good-looking, well knit 
stockings come in five dandy colors 
with fancy cuffs at the tops which 
give a touch of adventure, that 


will thrill every real boy and girl. 


Simply ask Mother to see that 
you have Holeproof Hosiery. It 


keeps you looking neat and saves 
money and work for her. 


For boys and girls (grown-ups, 
too)—at nearly all good stores. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin - Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 





Agood old Friend 


Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around your neck when 
youhad a cold or a sore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently—without the blis- 
ter. Rubbed over the throat or chest, 
it penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism or a cold, 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





The Hayes Method for Asthma 


and Hay-Fever 


The PRP A Ge. aA. A of .~4 | Th — - 
For particulars of the Hayes Method and reports of cured 
eases, young and old, address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-252. 













Sect eeeuccesetal. Master 
in happiness. 

peak etal tempat ‘and apecial 
record. Dime covers postage. 


| Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 





















Skiing is an easy sport 
to learn if you start 
right. The essentials 
are the above booklet 
and a pair 


~ — the choice of expert and be- 
dj ginner. Made from selected 
woods by the ore s largest 
ski manufacture 
Look for t ae door head trade mark. 





12 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 








OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round purposes of house guards, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates, women’s protectors 
and men’s pals; hunters and retrievers of all wild game; 
also stock drivers of cattle and sheep. Exclusively bred 
and sold by the world's largest dog kennels, whose com- 
plete illustrated éatalog will be mailed to your address for 
ten cents postage. 


Oorang Kennels, Box 23, La Rue, Ohio 


Boys and Girls 


Make good money collecting kodak prints to be made up 
into sure-fire quick selling photo novelties. \ ae T. 
SELBY, 103 W. Lexi St., Balti 


Pix” 


? BEAUTIFUL SEASON CARDS & —— $1 1 











ree w 
Fas’ cales nice gifts. Send 36, Order oi mee 


SPRINGFIELO PERFUME CO., Dept. 3 





MARTYN’S PRESIDENT SPELLER GAME 
Universal School game for boys and girls and the older 
folks. Mystifying, Entertaining and Educational. 29 
halftone photos o' all the Presidents. By mail, in attrac- 
Six games to one address $1. 20. _A gift 


tive box, 25 
haber ey G. MARTYN, 


boy or girl of 8 to 18 years will welcome. 
1308 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Print 


Cards, Stationery, our 

@ money. Print for —, ti 
4 a Ln 85. Jab prone 8 $12, 

es sen for catalog p' 


us 
EM Ste; HET PRESS CO., Y-78, Meriden, Conn. 
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Extra! Extra! Extra! 
All About The Treasure Hunt 


The search for the Buried Gold in The 
Youth's Companion’s great Treasure Hunt 
grows more and more exciting as each week 
rolls around. Companion readers every- 
where have caught the spirit of this adven- 
ture and are scurrying along the trail after 
the gold. 

Here's a girl of twelve who writes me, 
ay” your Pirate and will do anything on 

’ Isn't that a fine spirit? (By the wa 
aly think this young lady was res wate 
for my being called Captain of the Pirates.) 

Another of fourteen has an eye to — 
future. In her letter she writes, “When I 
read about your Treasure Hunt in The 
Youth’s Companion I decided that this was 
my chance to start my college fund.”” And 
her businesslike way of working convinces 
me already that a large amount of the 
Buried Gold will find its way into that self- 
same college fund. 

Then, too, I simply must share with you 
the inspiration I received from learning of 
the ambition of a lad of fourteen ‘to earn 

as my contribution toward a fund 
being raised to pay off the debt of my 


church.” He expects to find a good big part 
of this amount in the Treasure Hunt. 

Do you wonder that I am ‘proud to serve 
as Captain of such spirits as these? You 
can’t tell me that our young people are going 
to the dogs. 

But our Treasure Seekers are not all 
young people. Here’s a retired school 
teacher who looks to the Treasure Hunt for 
money to save her home from being sold for 
taxes. Let me tell you that home will be 
saved, too. 

So it goes. The Buried Treasure is going 
to supply as many different needs as there 
are individual Treasure Seekers. 

And the finest thing about the Treasure 
Hunt is that it has no limitations or disap- 
pointments. There is gold enough for all. 
Read page ge 742 in The Companion of October 
22 and start out on the Treasure Trail today. 
If finding real gold doesn’t give you the 
thrill of a lifetime, then I’m no Pirate 


Captain. 
Macon WHlia. 


Pirate Captain 


How the Treasure Hunt Stands on Nov. 20 
With Six Weeks To Go 


No. 
Subns. 
$258 Class 
. Dorothy Simpson, Pennsylvania . . . 20 
$200 Class 
2. Robert Goodlate, New Jersey . . . 14 
$150 Class ; 
3. Annie Lyman, Rhodelsland . . . . 12 


$100 Class 
4. Almond Daniels, Florida . . . . . 10 


$75 Class 

5. Mrs. Elsie R. McFarland, Kansas . . 10 
$60 Class 

6. Linetta Macon, Pennsylvania . .. 9 

' ($50 Class 

7. Milan Bump, Colorado... . . «8 
$40 Class 

8. Robbie Roe Anders, Tennessee . . . 8 
$30 Class 

9. Blanche Magill, Pennsylvania Ot) teoke 7 
$25 Class 

10. Vern Pearson, California . . . . . 7 
$20 Class 

11. Rev. J. T. Stewart, Florida. 

12. Robin Garland, Massachusetts. 

13. Mrs. W. C. Miller, North Dakota 

14, Guy Johnston, Ohio 

15. Charles King, Illinois . 


$15 Class ~ 


16. Rev. John De Jong, California 
17. Ralph Willits, Iowa. : 
18. Jennie Barton, Rhode Island 

19. C. A. Kingsbury, Colorado. 

20. Talcott Bates, New York . 

21. Alga Whitmer, Virginia 

22. Fred W. Schultz, Indiana 

23. Mrs. Jake Trapp, Ohio. . 

24. Scofield Ritter, Massachusetts . 
25. Chalmers E. Smith, Nova Scotia 


$10 Class 


26. Edith C. Philips, Montana 

27. Homer F. Bill, Connecticut 

28. Ted H. Badger, Minnesota. 

29, Franklin C. Beatty, Washington . 

30. Ruth Hoge, Oklahoma 

31. Roberta Ingle, New’ York . 

32. Ruth L. Hudson, New Jersey 

33. Robert C. Platter, Ohio. ; 

34. Laura Withcraft, West Virginia \ 

35. Caroline Meyer, Kansas . . . 

36, Wilbur Pfrimmer, Iowa 

37. Louis Cline, Florida. 

38. Jack Nelson, Alta., Canada 

39. Ruth Kabrick, Illinois. ; 

40. Maynard Hanson, North Dakota 

41. Mrs. Alice Johnson, Illinois 

42. Edmond Laing, Maine 

43. Harold E. Schulze, Ohio 

44. Benson Brand, West Virginia 

45. Dexter H. Wilkins, Massachusetts 

46. Ed. G. Goodbub, Indiana “yes 

47. Wilbur R. Rusher, Indiana 

48. Mrs. C. W. Lowell, Maine. ' 

49. Miss em! Rockwell, New York . 

50. Mrs. M. M. Cress, Oklahoma . . 
$5 Class 

51. Robert W. McNitt, New Jersey . 

52. Hollis D. Mason, Massachusetts . 

53. Dorothy Sutton, Washington . 

54. Bernace L. Warvin, Vermont . 

55. Margrethe Prens, Minnesota bs 

56: Edith Claire DeWolfe, New York 

57. E. W. Reeves, South Dakota . 

58. Mrs. Mary Dimm, Kansas 

59. William Lindon, Wisconsin 

60. Lila V. Livingston, Kansas 

61. Fred H. Anderson, Sask., Canada 

62. Valentine P. Sanderson, Nebraska 


a 
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No. 

Subns. 
63. Mrs. J. C. Courtney, Georgia 
64. Denton Taylor, New Jersey . 
65. Mrs. J. H. Browning, Illinois . 
66. Jennie Van Wyk, Wisconsin . 
= Marshall B. Allen, Massachusetts 
69 


. Arnold Goodwin, 
70. Ralph Lary “Oklahoma ‘ ‘ 
71. Mrs. W. A. Bi Pessaptvinde ‘ 
72. Miss Bessie Mae ‘Iowa. . hore 
73. Frank Beck, Ohio . . 
74. Mrs. Helen Ormond, Massachusetts . 
75. Charles Sherman, New York . i 
76. Mrs. W. M. Fuller, Texas . 
77. Anne C, Fenderson, Maine 
78. Wiley Davey, Nevada . 
79. Nolen Fay, California... 
80. Mrs. Theo. Archer, Montana . 
81. S. W. Smith, Missouri . 
82. E. A. Angevine, Vermont, . oe 
83. Franklin Brattan, Pennsylvania é 
84. Joseph , Texas A - 
85. Josephine Baker, Illinois 
86. Wm. Carr, New Hampshire . 
87. Geraldine Davidson, Delaware 
88. Carrie Bonnet, New York . ‘ 
89. Dorothy Van Fossen, Sask., Canada * 
90. Mrs. Frank Bird, Illinois ._. F 
91. Roy J. Chaming, Virginia . 
92. R. L. Dailey, Ohio . : 
93. Mrs. E. A. Lawrence, Massachusetts 





E. Needham, New Jersey 
99. Mary Alice Smith, Ohio 

100. Mrs. John W. Davis, Colorado 
101. Lois Knie, Oklahoma .. 
102, Lillian Orr, Pennsylvania . | A 
103. Mrs. E. C. Quimby, New York : 
104, Nettie B. Woodman, cranial 
105. Franklin Yeagley, Ohio . . ; 
106. agg Bond, Vermont. . : 
107. Mrs. W. W. ‘Osgood, Massachusetts . 
108. Margaret Blackwell, North Carolina 
109. Katheleen Davison, New we 
110. Robert Swett, Mlinois . - . 
111. Vernon Greene, New York 

112. Lawrence Wood, Colorado 

113. Wm. Stuart, Alta., Canada 

114, Eleanor Shaw, Iowa . 

115. Bratzman, New York . . 

116. Marion Coomer, Michigan 

117. W. L. Duncan, Maine. . 

118. John H. Carter, California 

119. Robert Hail rgia . 

120. Lois Stevens, California 

121, Chas. H. Plumer, New Hampshire 
122. Kenneth Rose, Pannsylvania . 

123. Cairl L. Butterfoss, New Jersey 

124. Wirt C. bg me California . 

125. Edward G. Stok ey: Tennessee 

126. aa Richey, West Virginia. 
127. G. Leonard Baker, West Virginia 
128, Stewart L. Howes, Massachusetts 
129, Didama Ruthrauff, ee 
130. Mrs. Ida M. Parker, ichigan 

131. Minnie Rexroad, Kansas 

132. Edward E. Thompson, Illinois 

133. Henry Baynes, North Carolina ‘ 
134. Margaret L. Peckham, Rhode Island 
135. Donald S. Teague, California. . . 


138. Ralph G. Bartlett, Vermont . 
139, J. Freeman Borden, Massachusetts . 
140. Mrs. O. C. Clark, Washington. 
141, Inez Gurnee, Wisconsin. 

142. Mrs. H. F. Mann, Massachusetts 
143. Dexter Marsh, Pennsylvania. . . 
144, Mrs, Harry Martin, , ae Cuneta : 
145. Mrs. Niels Pedersen, Nebraska 

146, E, LeVerne Yoder, jana *. 

147. Mrs. P. L. Bartholomew, Illinois . 
148. Ruth T. Chase, Nebraska 

149. Donald W. Chisholm, Washington 
150. Mrs. A. J. Emerson, New York 
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Draft. o other way by mail is safe. Send all mail to 
the General Offices. 
Ch f Add Give the old , ? 1 : 
hate of Address. Give the oid,90 well as the new HERE’S nothing better to give 
M ipts. Add ts t } 
ecmagertnts, _Acbjomeg spemeersiots fo The Raton, or to get than a sturdy, reliable 


Ingersoll. Every boy has an Inger- 


Tangole Toth Avast soll coming to him; and Christ- 


mas is a good time to get it. 





Yankee to his finger- 
tips is Merle Crowell, 
one of the group of 
younger men and 
women who hold so 
many of the important 
editorial posts in Amer- 
ica today. He be an 
reading his Youth’s 
Companion in North 
Newport, Maine; 
studied at Colby Col- 
lege; and after three 
years of experience as 
: — for the ie 

Tork Evenin un 
joined The yy Mint ’ ; \ bi. ccegnr E The Yankee with lumi- 
Magazine asstaff writer ; * A is nous figures and hands. 
and associate editor in P rs Tells time in the dark. 
Merle Crowell 1915. The magazine ' Say Ps Xe : Bs 
was then under the 
distinguished editorship of John M. Siddall, 
about whom Mr. Crowell writes with such 
sympathy and interest on page 878. Siddall 
died in harness, concealing for months from 
even his closest associates his own knowledge 
that he had been stricken with an incurable 
illness. During those months his courage 
never wavered; he came to the office every 
day, made plans far ahead for stories and 
features, and had the final satisfaction of 
seeing the magazine he had raised from small 
circulation and influence achieve a circula- 
tion of two million copies and win its present 
reputation as the most popular monthly 
periodical for both men and women in the 
world. 

Where Siddall left off, Crowell carries on. 
Steeped, as you will see from his article, in 
love and reverence for the man who taught 
him, he is nevertheless a cool and resolute 
thinker in his own behalf. It is with particu- 
lar pride that The Youth’s Companion 
prints in this issue his tribute to his great 
predecessor; it is one of those true human 
documents that we expect to print, in 
increasing numbers, during our forthcoming 
Hundredth Year. 





ONCERNING NOSES—Our. pictures 
have always a very critical analysis 
before they are printed. Recently while we 
were making such an analysis of one of 
Harold Sichel’s drawings for The Old Squire’s 
Great-Grandson one of the editors remarked 





that the noses of all the characters bore a : : 

somewhat striking resemblance. To this New Model Junior : New Model Midget ee | 

objection, Mr. Sichel replied humorously: Handsome, new and im- $ 50 : Wrist Radiolite For women, girls and $ 50 
proved model. Thin; 1 2- r , small boys. Nickel case; 7 

Concerning certain hideous accusations size. Nickel case. A serviceable watch for ¢ 50 guaranteed movement. 

about noses, I rise with dignity, and, lifting women, boys, girls sports- 3 

volume one of my new set of Old Squire books ‘i ? 7 

from the marble-topped centre table, I point | | men, motorists, etc. 


with a grand flourish to the heading of Chapter 
I and pause fora reply. 


Chapter I of the volume When Life Was Models for Every «Member of the Ff, amily 


Young is called A Nose in Common, We ad- 








mit without reservation that Mr. Sichel | | , - 
wins—we are inclined to say he wins “by a |, 
nose.” Bee ane OA ase heal Praia AS OS dine is 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Concord, N. H. or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $..... to pay for 
the renewal of my subscription to The 
Youth’s Companion for ...... years. I 
am also enclosing six cents to pay postage 
and packing on my gift copy of the new 
Stephens’ Book “Haps and Mishaps” 
which you are to send me free. 




















for 1926 


Have you sent your renewal order? 


If not send today and receive this 


Reward 
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ready published and because of the great 
number of requests for ‘another one.” 


at 

ve MH at 

Pat Al A new volume of the Old Home Farm 

LE Se A by stories is a real event in American life. 
é es pani) We find evidence of that fact in the large 
SS iA and constant demand for the books al- 


one”’ is now ready. In it the Old Squire 
and Grandmother Ruth, Addison, Hal- 
stead, Theodora, Ellen and the author 
appear again as the chief figures in 
vividly-pictured scenes. Some of the 
stories are humorous, some are moving, 
some are thrillingly adventurous, all are 
intensely human and life-like pictures of 
a characteristic American community of 
a generation ago. Boys and girls of to-day 
read C. A. Stephens’ stories with the same 
eagerness their parents did. His work is an 
American classic. 


For every country-born reader the stories will call up hundreds of pictures of his own youth- 
ful experience and to every young person no matter where he was born, they will be like 
journeys to lands of homely romance and wholesome adventure. 


Our offer will interest thousands because it enables any Companion reader to own a volume 
of Stephens’ stories obtainable in no other way. 


Act Now Before It Is Too Late 


O Off. ° Send us your renewal subscription for The Youth’s Companion 
ur er: before December 31, 1925, with six cents extra to pay postage 
and packing on the Book, and we will present you with a copy of the new Stephens 
Book “Haps and Mishaps.” This Book is not offered for sale separately. 


This special limited edition is going fast. Avoid disappointment by ordering to-day 


IMPORT ANT The subscription price of The Youth’s Companion has been reduced from 
$2.50 to — $2.00 for one year, $3.50 for two years, or $5.00 for three years. 


December 10, 1925 


Weare glad to announce that ‘‘another_ - 
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IT’s ALL FUN 
By Q. Howe 
CHAPTER I. FIG NEWTON 


WIsH I were back in Bos- 
ton, where men are gen- 
tlemen and one can take a 
hot-water bath in the 
morning. It is all Uncle 
Bemis’s fault anyway. He 
said it was enough of a 
handicap to becalled Bemis 
(for 1am named after him) 
without looking the way I 
do. He said that I must go 
away to Shawmut College, 
away from Aunt Rosie, and 
they might still be able to 
make a man of me. They 
will all right —a dead one. 
My troubles did not 
really begin until last eve- 
ning, after I had been here 
_a week. I was enjoying 
some Aristotle when the 
door of my study suddenly 
opened and a large fellow 
of deceivingly pleasant ap- 
pearance entered. 

“Good evening, Newton,” he said. ‘‘Work- 
ing hard?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied, ‘I practically finished 
next week’s history assignment an hour ago. 
I am just reading for pleasure. It is a mis- 
take, to my way of thinking, for anybody to 
be too much of a grind, and I always allow 
myself a certain relaxation every day.” 

“‘What’s the name of the book?” 

“Aristotle,” I replied. 

“Who wrote it?’ 

“Aristotle,” I answered as politely as I 
could. ‘He was a Greek.” 

He looked at me, rather suspiciously, I 
thought, for a moment. “‘What I came to see 
you about was football. Pollard Hall here 
needs men for the dormitory team.” 

“I’m very sorry,” I replied. ‘But I cannot 
play football. I bruise very easily, and I am 
too light.” 

“Well, there’s nothing like football to 
build up a man’s weight.” 

“But I don’t want to build up my weight. 
I’m perfectly happy the way I am.” 

“See here, young fellow, one of the first 
things that freshmen at Shawmut College 
learn is not to talk back to upperclassmen. 
My name is Coakley, president of the Pol- 
lard Hall Athletic Association, and I don’t 
like your attitude. Pollard needs men for 
interdormitory games this fall. We won’t 
argue about it. Sign this card.” 

His manner quite unnerved me. I signed 
the card. 

I purchased my uniform the next morning 
and put in a very interesting half-hour ad- 
justing its various pieces, endeavoring to put 
each article in its proper place. In spit of 
my labor, the re- 
sults were distinctly 
disappointing. My 
jersey hung from 
my body in folds. 
The stockings kept 
slipping down over 
the topsof my boots. 
I also had consider- 
able difficulty in 
getting the hooks of 
my horn-rimmed 
spectacles in under 
the earlaps, of my 
headgear. 

Finally, when 
everything was in 
order I strolled over 
to the general field, 
where | reported to 
the coach. 

“You're late,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And take off 
those glasses. What 
do you think this is, 
a parchesi tournament? Take them off and 
give them to me. I’ll put them in my pocket.”’ 

The next half hour I spent executing a 
most degrading series of exercises. This 
ordeal was followed by an even worse one— 
tackling the dummy. Last of all came the 
signal practice. They would run off the 
plays at such speed that I was frequently 
knocked down by men behind me. My 
position was substitute right tackle. 

I know that I am not a proficient foot- 
ball player. I had not taken part in a game 
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for five years, as Aunt 
Rosie always said that it 
was a degrading sport. I 
never knew how right she 
was until this afternoon. 
The two Pollard Hall 
teams, A and B, had been 
engaged in scrimmage for 
nearly the full half-hour 
allotted to that barbarous 
occupation when the coach 
cried out, ‘‘Newton, go in 
there at right tackle for B.” 

At the point at which I 
entered the game, team A 
had the ball. My opponent 
across the line was, like 
Coakley, a thoroughly de- 
ceptive-looking fellow, for 
in spite of his mild expres- 
sion he turned out to 
possess a nature of extraor- 
dinary brutality. Nosooner 
was the ball put into play 
than he threw himself up- 
on me like a wild Indian. I do not pretend 
to know how he executed the trick, but he 
succeeded in knocking me flat upon the 
ground by swinging his legs in under mine 
and, as he did so, catching my shin a ter- 
rific crack that must have been heard all 
over the field. He left me groaning and roll- 
ing about upon the ground in agony while 
the players all followed the runner over to 
the other side of the field. 

The whistle blew, and several team mates 
rushed over to assist me. 

“What's the matter, Archibald?” asked 
one of the players. 

“My name is Bemis F. Newton, and I 
have broken my leg.” 

“You can’t have been hurt so very bad,” 
remarked our quarterback, a ferocious little 
fellow with red hair and a large, unpleasant 
mouth. “Bemis F. Newton, eh? What does 
the F stand for—Fig?”’ 

The burst of laughter that greeted this 
absurd sally quite drowned my dignified 
reply, in the course of which I assured them 
that the F stood for Faneuil, as I was named 
after the historic old hall in Boston. 

“Tt’s all right, boys,” announced the ob- 
jectionable quarterback. ‘‘We have a wise 
cracker called Fig Newton in here at right 
tackle. His leg got amputated in that last 
play, but the doc has glued it on again. 
Signals!” 

The ball was immediately snapped back, 
and I flung myself forward, waving both 
arms in the air. What followed was not, I 
vow, premeditated on my part. In my 
windmill attack my left arm  unfortu- 
nately came in violent contact with my 
opponent’s headgear, 
and a crash of broken 
glass ensued. My 
wrist watch was shat- 
tered. But what 
proved even more 
disastrous was that 
most of the broken 
glass fell down the 
back of my oppo- 
nent’s jersey, and, as 
we were both tram- 
pled under foot in the 
play. that followed, 
his neck and back 
were. severely 
scratched with bits 
of broken glass. 

One would have 
imagined that I had 
assaulted him with a 
crowbar. Although 
he was not nearly so 
badly hurt as I had 
been two minutes be- 
fore, the players of both teams surrounded 
him and uttered cries of indignant sym- 
pathy. I took advantage of this foolish 
hubbub to ascertain how much damage my 
wrist watch had suffered, when I suddenly 
felt myself being lifted from behind. It was 
the coach, and he expressed himself in just 
two words: ‘‘Get out.” 

I did not have to be asked twice. Aristotle 
would be just the thing now. How little | 
knew what was in store for me. 








TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ICE HOCKEY 
The Ideal Winter Sport 
TE GAME is played on ice by teams 


of six men on each side, with a puck 
made of vulcanized rubber, one inch thick 
all through and three inches in diameter. 
The players are designated as follows: 
Goalkeeper, right defence, left defence, 
center, right wing, left wing. In addition 
to the players mentioned, each team may 
use five extra players as substitutes, but 
there should not be more than six players 
a side on the ice at any time during the 
match. 

Careful attention should be given to the 
proper area of a rink. The larger the play- 
ing area, the faster the game, with a better 
chance of developing a player. 


GOAL 
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HOCKEY RINK 
ro fis 


20FT 


The smallest ice area 
should measure not less 
than 170 ft.x 70 ft. The 
ideal ice area is 200 ft. 
x 85 ft. 

Defending Side’s Area, 
where there is no off-side 
20 feet out from goal 
line — draw dark distin- 
guishing line on the ice. 
Goal Nets must be set 
out at least 5 feet and 
not more than 15 feet 
from end pire —_, 
to the goa ts. Goal 
width g fects height 4 
feet. 
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Diagram illustrates posi- 
tions forface-offin center 
of rink. It is seen that 
each goalkeeper has a 
clear view of — This 
should be always the 
case, no matter in what 
part of the rink the face- 
off occurs. 
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How to Play Forward 

To the three players called forwards falls 
the bulk of the attacking work of a team. 
Center and the two Wings constitute the 
forward line. 

Forwards develop only from continuous 
practice. Good forwards are able to turn 
quickly either to the right or left. The 
same is true in handling a hockey stick; 
expert handling on both the right and left 
sides should be developed. 

Your skates should have a good “rock” 
on the surface blades, which insures a 
faster getaway and the possibility of turn- 
ing quicker on the heel of both skates. 
The scoring feature of a forward line de- 
pends entirely upon team work and not 
individual effort. 

How to Play Defence 

Defence men must be able to handle 
themselves just like the forward line in 
speed, quick turning and handling of the 
stick. Hockey as it is played today, allows 
the defence man the same privileges of 
scoring, providing his position is promptly 
filled in by one of the forwards (this also 
enables the forward to obtain a quick 
restup). Defence men should work in 
unison at a distance far out from the goal- 
keeper. If two opposing men are approach- 
ing the defence, the defence man approaches 
the opposing forward on the side he’s on, 
forcing the pass. The other defence man, 
rather than play the man, should by all 
means play the pass. 


Goalkeeper 


This is one of the most important posi- 
tions. Goalkeeper should be thoroughly 
protected, but not so much so, that it hin- 
ders his ability to act quickly. His position 
should be in an upright manner when the 
play is not nearing his goal. His legs should 
be close together with feet spread apart at 
angles. He should move to whatever side 
of the net the play is approaching, standing 
flush with either goal post. The stick 
should never be on the outside of the net. 
If the goalkeeper can help break a shot 
with his hands (protected by gloves), there 
will be fewer rebounds and the possibility 


of scoring is very much lessened. 
—Advertisement. 
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-Just what YOU want- 
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The Youth’s Companion Laboratory and Workshop 


PROCEEDINGS 


October 29: 

Now we are on the finish, and it grows 
more interesting. We are putting on blue- 
black Flintkote shingles, as something fire- 
proof’ is required in Wollaston. They are 
easily applied, using short galvanized broad- 
headed nails. The only thing to watch out for 
is correct alignment; this means both up and 
down and across. It is about 30°, and a stiff 
north wind is blowing, making it feel much 
colder. I doubt whether any of the poor lads 
who are doing this job ever laid a shingle be- 
fore, but in an hour’s time they were right at 
home in the work. It is surprising how fast 
they learn and master a thing. Also how they 
stand the fierce cold and keep going. To- 
morrow we ought to finish roofing and get on 
the window frames and doors. 

The secret : Everybody is wanting to get a 
paint-brush in hand to beautify the skin of 
our little shop. 


October 30: 

All day on the roof, shingling. Cold in-- 
deed. We had hardly enough shingles to 
finish, but by cutting odd pieces into single 
shingles we managed to make out. 


October 31: 

Saturday, and it should have been a day 
of much work, but it was a day of much foot- 
ball. Only worked until noontime. We did 
only odd jobs about the place in preparation 
for the painting. 

November 2: 

Windows fitted in the morning, also serv- 
ice door. The boys started painting in the 
afternoon, using colonial-ivory and tobacco- 
brown trim for color. Doors to be plain var- 
nish. One minor accident. One of the boys, 
who prided himself on being careful, stepped 
on a part of the ladder which was not sup- 
posed to be stepped on and spilled brown 
paint on his stockings and shoes. Enthusiasm 
dampened—also one leg. 


November 3: 

Painted the rear of the Lab. Everybody 
loves to paint—at least they say so. But 
reaching up under the eaves in a nor’-easter 
with cold paint running down your wrist is 
another thing. However, the colonial-ivory 
and tobacco-brown are going on, and our 
building looks more like a regular honest-to- 
goodness building every day. No accidents 
today—though one of the boys sat in the 
mud. Better mud than paint! 


November 4: : 
Painted another side and part of the front. 
Our method of painting is not exactly ortho- 


QUESTIONS 


Any boy, anywhere, may ask any question 
about mechanics, carpentry, radio engineer- 
ing, boat building and rigging, photography 
and similar subjects. The questions are being 
answered by competent authorities, without 
charge to the inquirer. For instance, ques- 
tions about mechanics are referred to Mr. 
Arthur L. Townsend, instructor in mechani- 
cal engineering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Questions concerning 
physics go to Mr. Louis H. Young, instructor 
in physics at the same institution. Photo- 
graphic questions are being referred to Mr. 
Shumway. Questions about woodworking go 
to him, to Mr. Edward H. Blakely or to Mr. 
E. W. Frentz. 

Inquirers must furnish return postage. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is the 
neatest way. Otherwise, the cost of this serv- 
ice (the only one of its kind available to all 
boys) will be borne by the Y. C. Lab. 


PRIZE AWARDS 


Like the Royal Society and other engi- 
neering societies, the Y. C. Lab offers regular 
prizes for the most valuable work done by its 
members. There are now a Weekly Prize of 
$5 and a Quarterly Prize of $100, with an 
Annual Prize to be announced later. 

Watch every issue of The Youth’s Com- 
panion (which is the accredited journal of 
the society) for announcement of the weekly 
awards. 








THE FINISHED LAB AT WOLLASTON 


dox perhaps. We are painting before the 
building is actually completed, but we are 
waiting for some stock, and so we will paint 
before some blizzard comes along and nips 
us. One of the boys stained the big double 
doors, using a light oak oil stain. You put 
this on and then rub it off, enough remaining 
to give the right oak shade. As we work on 
these doors we wonder what manner of 
things will go through them—boats, cars, 
what not. Our collection will be as hetero- 
geneous as Noah’s Ark—only we won’t have 
to have two of everything. Speaking of 
Noah’s Ark, we may make one—a big one 
with all the animals in colors. 

No accident today—although one boy got 
mud on his best trousers, a lot of mud. The 
others tried to make him think it was paint, 
and he had to tie himself into a knot to find 
out the truth! 


November 5: 

The oil stain which was supposed to be 
light oak and which looked so well last night 
turned out to be more like a tomato than 
oak. Red beyond the red of cedar—and we 
wanted a natural-finish door. The problem is 
still unsettled. Two boys painting today, for 


this is enough for a small building. One lad 
was initiated into drawing sash, one’ of the 
ticklish jobs of house-painting, but he per- 
formed like a veteran. 

Still one window out. The mill sent a sill 
which was designed to go the other way 
round—why, nobody in the land knows. 
Tomorrow we will get one that is right. The 
painting is nearing an end for the first coat, 
and we have vastly more colonial-ivory and 
tobacco-brown on the Lab than we have on 
ourselves, which is creditable for embryo 
house-painters. 

November 6: 

Things looking snug now. Nearly every- 
thing has its first coat of paint. The final 
window is in. 


November 7: 

All painting now done (the first coat). 
The doors were given a coat of oak varnish 
stain, and this toned down the red, which 
was startling, to say the least. 


November 9: 

Began working on the inside of the Lab, 
making things tight against the weather. 
We are making our inside window trim out 





Monday: Laying the ribs 


early issue. 











HENRY A. MORSS, JR., WINS 
SECOND WEEKLY AWARD | 


| ig winter Henry A. Morss, Jr., a student at St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., purchased from the Brooks Manu- 
facturing Company, of Saginaw, Michigan, plans and materials 
for building a fifteen-foot V-type motor boat. The work was done 
in the St. George’s workshop, which was built by the boys them- 
selves under the direction of Mr. Edward H. Blakely, who is now 
one of the Councilors of the Y. C. Lab as well. 

“This boat gave good service all last summer,” writes Morss 
to the Director of the Y. C. Lab. “If I were to build another, I 
would build it with a higher bow, which would make it much more 
seaworthy. The Elto motor is very satisfactory, giving any speed 
from about two miles per hour to six miles per hour. That is as fast | 
as the motor will drive her. I think, however, that the construction | 
is plenty strong enough to hold a larger motor.” 

A photograph of this boat in the water will be printed in an 








Following Saturday: Planking is finished 








of odd pieces of siding which were left over. 
The sixteen lights of glass would have been 
set by tonight, but unfortunately the six- 
teenth light was broken; we have to get 
another piece cut. 


November 10: 

Started the second coat of paint this 
afternoon. Added a bit of varnish to the 
tobacco-brown, which makes the trim stand 
out with more distinction. Finished more 
window framing and started another project 
—a pet one: a sign for the Lab. This is 
going to be a sign that ts a sign. Natural 
wood and real gold letters; something to be 
proud about. We selected a neat piece of 
cypress for it. 


November 11: 

Painted on the second coat until dark. 
Then went inside to do the windows. The 
ripsaw is working overtime on the job, but 
it is sharp; so nobody minds it. Using up old 
stock for this, just to show we are inde- 
pendent of the mill. Made a strip for the big 
doors to keep out Old Boreas and stained 
it to match the doors. 


November 12: 

Finished the window casings inside. The 
painting outside progressed, too. Front now 
done. The weather has decided to be kind 
to us for a change, and we appreciate it. 


November 13: 

Rainy, so we all had to work inside today. 
Everybody doing separate work. Herbert 
Sawyer began lettering our sign—natural 
cypress and gold, relieved by a fine black 
line around the letters. George Howes 
building a window-wide candleholder for 
Christmas Eve. It will hold five candles 
and be painted holly red and green to go 
with the season. Clifford O’Connor built a 
bench and finished it in three hours. This is 
a bench to sit on. And Leslie Edmonston 
started building a big bench five feet long 
for heavy work. All these things are being 
done from the leftovers of our shop, with the 
exception of the sign. 


November 14: 

Started to paint, but the rain came down 
for a bit; so we went inside and stayed there 
the rest of the day. Finished the lettering of 
the sign. Built the big bench. Used rough 
planks for it; these planks were sent by 
mistake (two by eight), but ever since they 
got here they’ve been. in use—first as a 
scaffolding for the erection of the roof 
rafters, then as a staging for shingling. 
Now. we are building benches from them. 
Finished one bench five feet by two. Planed 
it off smooth. Made a tool rack for it, 
comprehensive enough to hold a dentist's 
outfit. Built shelves to hold models and 
things. 

November 16: 

Started building a bigger bench or work- 

table, something to lay out work on. Cased 


in the service door. Finished the Christmas 
candleholder. 





MEMBERSHIPS 


Thereare threeclasses,—Associates, Mem- 
bers and Fellows,—all of which are open to 
boys of eighteen and younger. To become an 
Associate, submit some evidence of your 
skill—a description or, better still, a snap- 
shot of something you have built. It can be 
very simple; almost anything on which you 
used hammer and nails, or a saw, or a screw- 
driver, or other simple tool. 

You will receive a button and ribbon, 
certifying your associate membership, and 
giving you such privileges of the society as 
are open to Associates. 

Qualifications for Members and Fellows 
will appear in a forthcoming issue of The 
Youth’s Companion. 

Meanwhile, all boys everywhere are in- 
vited to correspond with the Director of the 
Y. C. Lab, to ask questions (see opposite 
column), and to submit examples or photo- 
graphs of their work for consideration for the 
prize awards. : 

Address The Director, Y. C. Lab, 8 Ar- 
lington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LITTLE BORDERS OF LITTLE STITCHES 
By 


-Constance V. Frazier 


Aso here, a stitch there—and what a 
transformation! By no greater means 
than these the plain frock becomes a thing of 
beauty and sells in a smart shop for twice the 
price its unadorned sister can command. 
Fortunately these bits of hand decoration 


‘are seldom so elaborate or so difficult to 


make that a girl cannot make them, and 
most of them are easily copied on one’s own 
clothes. 

A bit of a border on your new frock of 
balbriggan or plain jersey, a border to match, 
perhaps, on your handkerchief, and, if you 
are really ambitious, a similar border on 
your felt hat—and you have achieved a real 
costume, distinctive and your very own. 
Plain little house dresses are the prettier for 
a touch of simple stitchery on collars, cuffs, 
sleeves, hem, belt or pockets—wherever 
style dictates. Practical kitchen aprons, 
especially those of the butcher type, bound 
around the edges with a bias fold of the 
same material, take on a more festive air if 
the bindings are embroidered with some very 
simple and easily done embroidery. Little 
sister’s party dress will delight her small 
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heart even more if there is some pretty 
stitchery on it. Your own lingerie, especially 
the everyday pieces, can be acceptably 
dressed up with little borders. Luncheon sets, 
towels, dusters, bags—all these take kindly 
to border treatments that are effective 
without being elaborate. 


The patterns shown are suggestions of 
what may be done with some of the better 
known and more commonly used embroidery 
stitches: French knots, lazy daisies, outline, 
blanket stitching, cross-stitch, single stitch, 
running stitch. They can made in any 
desired size, and worked with any suitable 
material. It is frequently possible to use odds 
and ends of embroidery silks, cotton and 
yarns for decoration of this sort, suiting the 
embroidery medium to the fabric and to the 
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article to be embroidered. On sheer materi- 
als, such as handkerchief linen, organdie and 
voile, and on soft cotton fabrics, such as 
linen-finish cotton, chambray, gingham, 
crépe, piqué and unbleached cotton, stranded 
cottons are the best. Both stranded cottons 
and linen embroidery thread are suitable 
for linens. Silks and yarns are best for woolen 
dresses, and silks are suitable for silk fabrics; 
metal threads may be combined with either 
silks or yarns in embroidery, and sometimes 
a touch of chenille is good. 

With borders like these in reserve, you 
need never be without a charming and effec- 
tive way of dressing up anything that takes 
embroidery. Cut out all of these designs, 
and paste them on a piece of cardboard and 
store them carefully away in your sewing 
basket. You will be happy to refer to them 
more often than you think, 
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An Account of Stewardship 





Firry years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in the year 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s expetiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the world 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 
linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly ~ an army of customers 
and employees. 

He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for the welfare of all the people. 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 














Coughs-Colds 


ie IS not what we say, but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that con- 
veys the strongest evidence of its merits. 


“Used 
while 
you 


Est. 1379 sleep’”’ 


Our best advertising is from the unsolicited 
statements of those who have used Vapo- 


Cresolene. For colds, 
spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh. 
32, Send for our testimonial and descrip- 


tive booklet 82C. 
Sold by druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg. Montreal, Canada 

















Retain the Charm 


Of Girlhood 
o) A Clear Sweet Skin 
Cuticura 
Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 

















New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is 
a scientific method in child 
training, founded on the prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new 
system shows you how in 
your own home to correct the 
cause of disobedience, wilful- 
ness, untruthfulness and other 
dangerous habits which, if not 
properly remedied, lead to dire 
consequences. The trouble in 
most cases now is that chil- 
dren are punished or scolded 





m 
—_not by punishment or scolding but by confidence and 
codperation al: lines which are amazingly easy for any 
parent to instantly apply. 
High End — This new system, which has 
been put into the form of an illustrated Course prepared 
especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
and immediate results for the thousands of parents in all 
parts of the world. It is also endorsed by leading educa- 
tors. It covers all ages from cradle to eighteen years. 
““New Methods 
Free Book j.\fhua tras, 
ing”’ is the title of a startling book 
which describes this new system 
and outlines the work of the Parents 
Association. Send letter or postal 
today and the book will be sent free 
— but do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 9512 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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acters are a funny little old toy maker 

and his mechanical Mother Goose toys. 
Jack Horner, Little Bo-Peep, the King of 
the Counting-House, his Queen, Tom Tucker 
and Little Miss Muffet are all on the stage, 
waiting stiffly for the toy maker to wind 
them up and set them going. 

When the curtain rises the audience sees 
in the centre of the stage two huge boxes, 
standing on end, and bearing the familiar 
label ‘‘Handle With Care.’’ On both sides of 
them, some sitting and some standing, are 
the quaint toy dolls, looking as stiff and 
wooden as possible. 

The toy maker, in a white wig, hurries 
from one to another of them, dusting here 
and there, arranging defects in costume, 
tilting heads backward or forward, straight- 
ening feet, peering into faces or looking 
through a crack into the great boxes with 
a satisfied smile. 

An appropriate Mother Goose air such 
as Rock-a-bye, Baby, is softly played on the 
piano while some one behind a screen reads 
the rhyme. Jack Horner, in broad collar 
and a red tie, stands staring straight ahead 
when the toy maker, taking his key, a noisy 
ratchet bit, applies it between the figure’s 
shoulder blades, and winds him up. 

Jack Horner's eyes begin to move, and he 
steps ahead jerkily, jumps backward, and 
falls against the little toy maker, who 
rescues him with difficulty, straightens his 
legs into position and starts him on his way 
to sit “‘in the corner,” on a stool at the front 
of the stage, and eat his Christmas pie. He 
finds the plum and holds it up to the audi- 
ence with a clever facial expression that 
plainly says, ‘‘What a big boy am I.” After 
that he jerks himself back into line and 
stares away into vacancy. All his movements, 
of course, are in time to the music, which 
ceases when he has finished. 

Throughout the performance of each 
character the piano softly plays an appro- 
priate tune from Mother Goose, and while 
the toy maker winds each doll some one 
behind the screen reads the 
Mother Goose rhyme. The al- 
most unlimited possibilities for 
fun-making in this little pan- 
tomime are so evident that it 
is not necessary to describe the 
minute details. 

Little Bo-Peep in a blue 
satin petticoat, with a flowered 
silk polonaise and a garden 


ie this amusing one-act sketch the char- 
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hat, comes after Jack Horner. When the toy 
maker winds her up she runs so far and so 
fast that he has to rescue her from the foot- 
lights before she starts to hunt for her lost 
sheep. Finally she throws herself into a seat 
and goes to sleep. A toy sheep secreted be- 
hind a chair on the stage bleats, and she 
awakes to find him and gather him into her 
arms. Then she jerks herself back into posi- 
tion. Between the two boxes on the stage 
the Queen sits staring blankly at the ceiling. 
The toy maker gives the key a turn or two, 
and she sits up, bringing her head and eyes 
down with a series of jerks while he begins 
tearing the paper cover from one of the 
boxes that are merely paper pasted over 
wooden frames. First, through a hole in the 
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paper, a huge red nose appears; then gradu- 
ally, as the cover is torn away, the King of the 
Counting-House stands erect. He is very 
tall, so that the little toy maker finds it 
difficult to drag him from the box and 
start him going. He jumps up and down, 
flounders, falls into a seat, and the toy 
maker is compelled to brace his feet against 
the King’s knees and pull him up by the 
hands. But at last he starts to the music of 
Sing a Song for Sixpence and sits down ta the 
table to count his money. 

The Queen is wound up next and after 
many amusing antics walks over to the 
table and seats herself opposite the King, 
to eat her bread and honey. The little 
Maid appears from behind a screen, to 





F your School Dramatic Club or best 
friends want to give an entertain- 

ment that is more fun than work, we 
recommend this pantomime. 

The costumes are easy—crépe paper 
will answer for most of them. Fancy little 
Bo-Peep in a charming blue and pink and 
white costume of blue and pink and white 
crépe paper with a long staff made from 
an old stick carefully wrapped with white 
paper and tied with a large blue ribbon or 
crépe-paper bow. The Queen’s costume 
offers many possibilities to show your 
cleverness. How about a‘lovely “‘standy- 
out’’ costume for her, with tiny bits of 
silver and gold paper pasted on it and a 
lovely cardboard crown covered with 
silver or gold paper? And for the key: 
get some clever person to make a very 
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large clock key, like the picture, out of 
wood covered with tinfoil. There are 
endless delights in planning an entertain- 
ment of this kind if you don’t take it too 
seriously. Don’t regard the little acci- 
dents that inevitably occur as tragedies; 
they aren’t. They only go to make the 
whole performance all the more fun. 

It might be a good idea to get out your 
old Mother Goose book and read up on 
the rhymes and refresh your memory 
with the spirit of Mother Goose. One or 
two characters not mentioned in the pan- 
tomime you may like to add. 

Write to me if you want to and ask me 
anything you want to know. I don’t 
guarantee to be able to tell you, but I'll 
do my best to help you make this pan- 
tomime a success. 
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hang her clothes upon the line, and the 
Blackbird comes down from overhead 
and perches upon her nose. The Blackbird 
is made of black cloth stuffed with cotton 
batting and is suspended from the ceiling on 
a string that passes through a double- 
pointed tack. A weight on the free end of 
the string holds it against the ceiling until 
the proper moment, when a “stage hand” 
lifts the weight and allows the bird to drop 
on the little Maid. Of course she is frightened 
and runs away, and the King and Queen 
shuffle back into line. 

Next little Miss Muffet comes to life and 
sits on a stool to eat her curds and whey. 
When the big Spider (made and managed 
like the Blackbird) comes slowly down on 
his thread and sits beside her, the bow! goes 
crashing to the floor, and she makes her way 
back to her companions. 

Every character in sight has now per- 
formed, but there is still one unopened box, 
toward which all eyes turn with interest 
while the pianist plays the air of Tom Tuck- 
er. A face peeps through a hole in the box- 
cover. Then the toy maker tears out a 
narrow strip of the cover, upward; and as he 
tears, the face rises till the head bumps 
loudly against the top of the box. The back 
of the box is open, and when the toy maker 
goes behind to wind him up Tom Tucker 
comes flying through what is left of the pa- 
per cover and begins singing in wild panto- 
mime for his supper. After he receives his 
white bread and butter he takes a wedding 
ring from his pocket and looks around de- 
spairingly for a wife. At that moment a beau- 
tiful girl in bridal array glides across the 
stage behind him. He sees her and starts in 
a stiff jerky pursuit, but she eludes him and 
glides off the stage. Tom runs after her, 
holding out the ring with an appealing ex- 
pression on his face. 

Tom and his bride creep back to the 
stage and the music continues. The toy 
maker winds up all the dolls and, setting 
their members straight, places them in the 
centre of the stage, in two groups of four 
each and joins one of the 
groups himself. The toy maker 
hums softly to himself and 
smiles lovingly at his toys as he 
— them away. The air of 

om Tucker gradually changes 
into a minuet, and the. dolls, 
saluting one another, step out 
be dance until the curtain 
alls. 


Little Bo-Peep 
with her crooked 





The Queen is a 

charming lady, 

though a little 
stiff 
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Be a Boy 
Chemist With 


Have more fun than you’ve ever had before; 
make soap, ink, dyes and paints; test water, 
foods, soil and metals, and do lots of other 
wonderful chemical experiments. Astonish 
your friends with tricks of chemical magic; 
make magic inks and papers; experiment 
with chemical sorcery and produce many 
= grt changes. Any boy who uses Chem- 
craft does better in his science studies, and 
knows more about chemistry than most people. 


Chemcraft is the outfit for you. More and 
better experiments, more chemicals’ and ap- 
gorepne. the best chemistry set on the market. 
ion’t accept a substitute — insist on Chem- 
craft. 
Five dandy outfits to choose from: — No. 0 — 
75c; No. 1 — $1.50; No. 2 — $2.50; No. 3 — 
$5.00 and No. 4— $10.00. Each complete with 
safe chemicals, apparatus and of experi- 
ments. Sold in all toy departments, or sent pre- 
paid upon receipt of price, if more convenient. 
g est of Denver, Colo., and in 
‘anada, add 10 per cent.) 


Big Book Free 


Write at once for your copy of 

The Boy’s Handbook of Chem- 

istry; 100 pages of experiments, 
formulae; interesting chem- 
ical information, money 
making suggestions, and 
catalog of supplies. 


THE PORTER 

CHEMICAL CO. 

117 Washington 
eet 


; 
9 
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Do Your 
Christmas 
Shopping 

Easily 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $ 
subscriptions. Send to ad- 


dresses on attached list in time for 
Christmas. Mail Gift Cards to me 
— Mail Gift Cards direct (check 
method desired). 


ADDRESS 


SPECIAL RATES 
for CHRISTMAS 


One Subscription $2.00 (Was $2.50) 
Two or More...... 1.75 each 
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Natte CW Gack 
I. Tangle Tales 


Each of these tangle tales will refer to a 
single name where the same letter may occur 
several times, but in the tangle it occurs 
only once. The work, game or diversion con- 
sists in constructing the name from ques- 
tions or facts given with the aid of the tan- 
gled letters. 


TANGLE NO. ONE, 
WHO WAS HE? 


A printer, a diplomat, envoy to foreign | 


countries, 

Investigator of natural forces, 

Author of most clever love letter to Madame 
H 


A lightning experimenter. 


6 sy BF Tean® 


TANGLE NO. TWO, 

WHO WAS HE? 

A pilgrim and a stranger, 

‘A governor and a writer, 
Born 1590, died 1657, 
Belonged to two continents. 


e 


TANGLE NO. THREE, 

WHO WAS HE? 
Author of stories and poems, 
Founder of a great magazine, 
Consul in two different countries, 
Died in 1902, when still young. 


eben a 


TANGLE NO. FOUR, 

WHO WAS HE? 

Perhaps the greatest genius America has 
produced if inventors are excepted, 

Soldier, patriot, orator, 

Born on an island, lived on the mainland, 

A child of love, a victim of hate. 
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TANGLE NO. FIVE, 

WHO WAS HE? 

A famous merrymaker, 

Lecturer and author, 

Born in America, died in England, 

Had Pen names, the best known appears 
rst. 
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II. Verbal Operations 


1. A word meaning several. Take away 
part of the verb to be and leave a state. 

2. A word meaning to depart. Take away 
a girl’s name and leave a boy’s nickname. 

3. A word meaning where horses are kept. 
Take away everything and leave street. 


III. Enigma 


I am a proverb composed of fifteen letters. 
My whole is good truth for people who are 
always in a hurry. 

1. My 11, 2, 8, 15 is to be roused from 
sleep. 

2. My 10, 14, 5, 12, 6 is a kind of vapor. 

3. My 13, 9, 4 is to place in a position. 

4. My 1, 7, 3 is to possess. 


IV. MISSING VOWEL BLOCK 


By placing the vowel E at the proper 
points in the following diagram a sentence 
can be made. The end of a line does not 
necessarily mean the end of a word. 

MRSGRNSNTM 
THRNWFRNC 
HSRGDR 
Sss 


Answers to these puzzles will appear in next 
week's Companion. 











s you and lightness of 
the wind—if you want to skim the ice and make 
the carves safely wh firm, sure feet — then get 
Planert’s “ ” the ““World’s Best’ Skates. 
You can see quality built in every detail of the 
braced and tempered steel runner—the one- 
iece, seamless bell-shaped cups—the reinforced 
‘oot and ,ankle supporting shoe attached to 
Planert’s Bn _ ry Top Spi 
ames Bourke in his “Human Top_ Spin, 
Claudius Lamy in his record broad jump, Hockey 
d Champions use and recommend 
” Skat use their excellent 
— construction give them 


cost no more than others—are safer, 
stronger, better made and guaranteed. Look 
for the Trade Mark on every pair. 
If your dealer does not have them, write to us 
we will see that you are supplied. 
F. W. PLANERT & SONS, Chicago 
Planert’s “‘Northlight” 

Men and Boys Racer. Also furnished in Hockey 
or Rink type for Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 
Racer or Hockey, Aluminum Finish, $ 1.00 
Racer or Hockey, Nickel Finish . . $12.50 

Pianert’s ‘“* Winner” 
New Model, allstyles. Made 
to meet the demand for a 
moderately priced skate. 
Racer or Hockey, 
Aluminum Finish, $7.50 


Send for descriptive Folder 






















miss the fun! 
OYS who know about Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops don’t miss 
many good times. Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops taste just like candy but 
they keep away colds and coughs, and 
sore throats, too. Feller, you ought to 
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Yello Boys ~ 
The greatest thrill 
you can have 


The New Erector 


the world’s 
greatest toy / 





WHEN you have an Erector Set 
you can make working models 
of steam shovels, concrete mix- 
ers, locomotives, draw-bridges, 
hundreds of engineering toys. 
The powerful Erector electric 
motor makes them whiz and go. 


Erector exclusive features are: 
—Its square girders; curved 
girders; steam shovel; new 
Erector boiler; dredge bucket; 
giant fly wheel. Other Erector 
features are: — Its perforated 
strips; a great assortment of 
gears and hundreds of other 
genuine perfect mechanical 
parts for a boy to build a new 
toy every day. 

Sign this coupon and I will send 
my new free book, about the 
new Erector, ‘‘One Thousand 
Toys in One,”’ also the Mysteri- 
ous Gilbertscope, a present that 
amuses everyone. 


Super Erector 
No. 7 - $10 


The most popular Erector Set 
— contains powerful electric 
motor, new Erector boiler, 
steam shovel, base plates, 
curved girders, assortment of 
gears — 473 parts, builds 533 
models — with 64-page manual 
in colors. Packed in wooden 
chest. 






Price $10.00 


Other Erector 
Sets from $1.00 
to $50.00 

A. C. GILBERT CO., 


134 Blatchiey Ave., New Haven, Cona. WE 
Please send your free book, “1,000 toys in & 





1," and also the Gilbertscope to the 
following address. 
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NCE upon a time the Seven 

‘Gods of Happiness passed 

through the beautiful coun- 
try of Japan, so it is said, leaving 
here and there something to be 
thankful for and to bring a smile of 
joy to the people; but it seemed as 
if they skipped the place where the 
owner of a certain bit of land lived. 
Nothing had gone well with his 
dwelling-place, Never was there 
reason for him to smile, and so never 
did his lips take the cheerful curve of 
the little new moon, which you very 
well know is itself a smile in the 
sky. 

One day, when his little rice field 
in the valley again failed to pay him 
for all the faithful work he had spent 
upon it, he turned his back upon the 
field and began to see what could be 
done with his hill garden. But the soil 
was stony, and, though he patiently 
toiled at digging out the stones, so 
that in time they made a hill of 
themselves where he cast them down 
to the little valley, yet that labor too 
was in vain; for the soil was not the 
kind to give food to grain or vege- 
tables. 

“IT cannot make my living from 
the rice field nor from the garden,”’ 
said he. “I will see what can be done 
with the few materials I have in my 
go-down.” 

The ‘go-down” of a Japanese 
home is the little storehouse for such 
articles of their household things as 
are not in use. The Japanese home 
is not decorated inside with all the 
vases, pictures and things the owner 
possesses, as our homes are, but with 
only a few. The rest are kept in the 
go-down, and makea pleasant change 
from time to time when those from 
the house are brought to the go- 
down and a few different articles 
taken to the house to deck it anew. 


S° poor was the man that his go- 
down held few things, but he 
found painting materials once used 
by his grandfather. These he carried 
into the house, and day after day he 
tried to paint simple sketches that 
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he might sell. But, though he had 
artistic ideas, he had so little skill 
that he found that the long journey 
to and from the distant town did not 
pay him when he took the sketches to 
show. He tried many days, but only 
three sales could he make, and the 
three persons who bought his pic- 
tures bought them out of pity. 


by Blanche Rlizaheth Y¥ade | : 
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Politely the man offered the traveler 
tea and a bit of rice, and by ques- 
tioning him the stranger learned how 
badly things had been going. 

' “Tt seems that the Seven Gods of 
Happiness forgot this spot,’’ said the 
man sadly, “‘so I am trying to see 
what can be done with the last 
material I have. My colors are giving 








The stranger learned how badly things had been going 


He was working hard at a new 
sketch one day just the same—since 
this was all he had to do, and he al- 
ways hoped that he might paint 
something better than he yet had 
painted—when, suddenly seeing a 
shadow move across his paper, he 
looked up, and there stood astranger. 


out too, but perhaps I shall sell this 
last picture, and I shall not give up 
hope.” 

“Let me tell you,’ said the 
stranger, ‘‘that the Seven Gods of 
Happiness always leave their mark, 
but some men are not quick to see it. 
Because of your patience you shall 





yet see the Touch of Happiness they 
gave here, for they left no spot for- 
gotten.” 

The stranger went his way, but 
the man, wondering what the words 


meant, wandered down the path’ 


toward his poor rice field in: the 
valley. 

No sooner had he come to the 
edge of the wet field than he saw 
such a surprising bit of beauty that 
he caught his breath in delight. A 
lovely blue iris had taken root in his 
ruined field. The blossom was so 
beautiful that he said to himself 
that, if the field would not. bring 
forth rice, it might be the home of 
the iris; and he searched by streams 
of the country about and brought 
other roots of iris to his field. These 
grew so well that by next season he 
had blossoms that brought people 
from the town for a sight of the 


masses of that wonderful flower. 


These flower pilgrims became so 
delighted that they bought each a 
few blossoms to take home. His poor 
sketches sold. He was asked to paint 
more. As his paints were so few that 
the only colors he had were blues 
and purples, he painted likenesses of 
the iris, one blossom to a sketch, and 
these were eagerly bought. The pil- 
grims even paid to take away for 
luck a stone from the pile of waste 
stones that had spoiled his garden. 


.Why, suddenly the man found he 


could sell anything he wished on his 
place! 


VERY year came the pilgrims. 
And now he had many sketches 
of the iris blossoms ready ahead, for 
he could buy plenty of colors. And 
every year he saw that his stone pile 
was kept supplied from the garden. 
“This,” said the pilgrims, “must 
be the spot the Seven Gods of Hap- 
piness chose to honor, for nowhere 
else have we seen the iris in such 
wealth.” 

And the man himself remembered 
the stranger’s words, that the Seven 
Gods of Happiness forget no spot, 
though men are not always quick to 
find the Touch of Happiness that 
may be a blue iris at their very feet. 
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was a knight when knights 

were bold and was called 
Coeur de Lion. It was like him to 
have built a castle in the face of his 
French enemies and, in a whim of 
conceit, to have called his fortress 
his Saucy Castle as an affront to the 
vanity of his French cousins with 
whom he was fighting. 

It was located in Normandy, half 
way between the port of Le Havre 
and the city of Paris. Perched high 
upon a cliff near the village of Les 
Andelys at the joining of the river 
Seine and one of its tributaries, it 
was to mark Richard’s farthest 
point of advance on French soil. 

Richard did not live to see the 
futility of such a mighty bulwark, 
for he was wounded in the shoulder 
by a crossbow bolt while he per- 
sonally was leading an attack during 
the siege of the castle Chalus. He 


Rives I, King of England, 





RHYME 
By Frances Higgins 


Oliver Tolliver, tried and true, 

How did you come to lose your shoe? 
You ought to have tried to keep it tied, 
Oliver Tolliver, true and tried! 
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HOW THE FLOWERS GOT 
THEIR NAMES 


By Lockwood Barr 
Ill. The Gaillardia 


died on April 6, 1199, and his Saucy 
Castle then fell into French hands 
as his forces retreated. 

The stories of the life that Richard 
led are legion. The Rev. Charles 
Kingsley might well have had him 
in mind when he wrote this verse: 


I have fought my fight, I have lived 
my life, 

I have drunk my share of wine. 

From Trier to Coln there was never a 
knight 

Led a merrier life than mine! 





Like the man, it is an inconsist- | 
ency that this favored hero of| 
troubadours and romancers should 
have given us the name of one of 
our most popular flowers—the saucy | 
little daisy called gaillardia. That | 
comes from what Richard really 
called his Saucy Castle, which in 
French was Chateau Gaillard. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO FATHERS AND MOTHERS 


Dear Y. C. Folks: 


Won't you go back with me for a moment 
to the days of our youth? (Yes, those were 
the days.) 

Money was not plentiful then, and there 
were many things we wanted—my, how we 
wanted them! 

Then came Thursday and The Youth’s 
Companion, with page after page of the very 
things we desired most of all, and a wonder- 
ful plan for earning them. 

There was the watch which, up to that 
moment, had existed only in our dreams, a 
wonderful pair of skates, a real steam en- 
gine to run toy machinery, a fine rifle, books 
of thrilling adventure, a doll with real hair 
and eyes that opened and shut, and many, 
many other things. 

So we put on our hat and, armed with 
The Youth’s Companion, we went out 
through the neighborhood until we had the 
required number of subscriptions. 

And weren’t we proud when the watch 
came? Has any of the costlier watches we 
have owned since that happy day ever 
meant so much to us? Well, I should say not! 

Times have changed. 

We fathers and mothers have worked 
hard in order to provide for our children 
some of the things we could not have. But 


are we not by our very kindness robbin 

them of one of the greatest joys—the joy o 

having obtained a much desired article by 
their own efforts? 

If you agree with me, I am sure you will 
enjoy renewing old times by turning to a 
recent number of The Companion—the 
October 22 issue—which contains page 
after page of wonderful premiums. 

Then say to John, “Son, here on page 748 
is the very bicycle you want. Get the five or 
ten subscriptions required, and I will supply 
ps additional money called for in the 
offer. 

And to daughter, “There is your wrist 
watch on page 747, Mary, 10 carat white 

Id, latest tonneau shape, a fine time- 

eeper. Get the five subscriptions, and I will 
find the $2.60 extra.” 

Ten to one, your young people will take 
up the challenge. They may even go you 
one better by getting the full number of sub- 
scriptions, so that your money will not be re- 
quired. Who knows? 


Cordially yours, 


Mason WXiia. 
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Boys! 


Get Your Free 
Copy of the 
Daisy Manual 


Goto your nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goods 
dealer and ask him fora 
free copy of the Daisy 
Manual — a book writ- 
ten just for boys. It 
tells how to become a 
crack shot, how to form 
a drill company, and 
how to have a world of 
fun with your Daisy. 


*» Give Your Boy a Square Deal! 


899 





Aren’t you sorry for the boy who has to ask — and ask — 
and keep on asking, before he gets that air rifle he wants 
so much? Parents recognize today, more than ever before, 
that it’s just as natural for a boy to want a gun of his own, 
as it is for a girl to want a doll. 

More and more, parents have learned that the harmless Daisy 
is the best way to satisfy that natural “ gun-hunger”’ in the growing 


boy. Millions of American men got their first training in marks- 
manship with a Daisy Air Rifle. ™ 

Didn't you have a Daisy when you were a boy? Then you know 
that you got more than just fun from it. It’s just what your boy 
should have to develop a love for clean, healtny, outdoor sport. 
Get a Daisy and teach him how to use it. 

The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun — a 50-shot re- 
peater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to show this, and other Daisy 
models, $1.00 to $5.00, or sent direct on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


DAISY “3 RIFLES 
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King of Sled Dogs 
By Clarence Hawkes 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
PRICE $1.50 


LIGHTS OFF SHORE 
By Charles Pendéxter Durell 
PRICE $1.75 


Tltustrated 





THE RUMFORD PRESS 


till the last of the Long Knives 
was safely pulled onto the land 


er the Drowned Lands, _— dead of winter, 
with savage Indians on every side, Ca; tain George 
Clark and his 


sturdy band of Trail Blaze 
advanced to the attack of Vincennes. Read about 
Tim, the drummer boy, and how he accompanied 
this famous American pioneer on his stirring 
conquest of the Northwest territory. 


THE TRAIL BLAZERS 


Written by Lawton B. Evans 
Illustrated by Oliver Kemp PRICE $1.75 
sae nw! re have these 
MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


65 Park Street 
Springfield, Mass. 
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“OVER 
FIVE MILLION 
HAPPY OWNERS” 


THE 
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No. 1434—Complete Train Outfit as illustrated with all accessories 
and transformer. Price, charges prepaid . 
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212 inches. Weight 25 pounds. 


No. 1432—Same as above, without Observation Car. 
inches, eight pieces curved and four pieces straight 
184 inches. Weight 21 pounds. Price, prepaid 


Price, prepaid 
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MINIATURE TRANSPORTATION 


$59, 00 


No. 1433—As illustrated above, consists of 15-inch locomotive, 16-inch combination mail and 
baggage car with mail bag catcher and bags, 16-inch Pullman and 16-inch Observation Car. Eight pieces 
curved and six pieces straight 24-inch wide gauge track. Train hesoel 61 née on 


Locomotive has one — 


December 10, 1925 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


of the“‘ALL AMERICAN” —the new Wide Gauge 
Electric Train of the “American Flyer” Line 


The majority of these features are patented 
1, Automatic Reverse—It really reverses. 
2. Automatic Headlights—Reverse as the train reverses, 
3. Heavy underframe with unbreakable cow-catcher. 
4. Real Automatic Couplers. 
5. Two electric lights in each car. E 
6. Dome light on observation car platform. 
7 
8. 
9 


SYSTEMS 





. All cars lithographed on heavy steel, not painted. 

. Automatic Mail Bag Catcher with bags, 

. Car roofs of one piece and easily removable, 
10. Vestibule Spring doors—four sliding doors on baggage car. 
11, Lowest voltage motors made—economical to operate. 
12, Universal Terminal for either No. ‘‘0’’ or wide gauge 
ows use of any accessories with either equipment. 





cK $33.50 


Length of train 46% 


The Boys of America Designed This Train 


THEN we started to design this new, Big, Wide Gauge, 

\ \) Electric Train, I told our.Chief Engineer that we must 

build a train that would be-‘‘the first choice’’ of every 

boy in America. First of all we found out from hundreds of smart, 

keen boys JUST WHAT THEY WOULD LIKE TO HAVE IN A 

WIDE GAUGE ELECTRIC TRAIN. It has taken us a long time 

to perfect this Feature Train because we wanted to put into it 

every practical idea that any boy could suggest. That is why we 
say ‘“The Boys of America designed this Train.” 


While we were planning this Wide Gauge Train we also in- 

meee cluded some of its 
‘features’? in other 
“AMERICAN FLYER” 
models. Read the 
list of “SEXCLUSIVE 








Train on 9-Adechislell: Eneine 6% aehek. Tender 4 inches. 
Cars 54 inches. Baggage car has sliding doors. Eight pieces 
curved, two piecesstraight track. Length of track 103 $2, 5 
inches. Train 2474 inches. Weight 4 pounds. Price 7 








Train No. 13—Mechanical Engine 7 inches, with piston rods and brake. Cars 514 


FEATURES”’— note the big, powerful locomotive (New 20th 
Century Model)—the long, electric lighted cars— the general 
effect of a ‘‘Real Train,’ and I believe you will agree with 
me that we have produced just such a Train as any boy would 
naturally prefer above all others. 


I have in my personal files hundreds of letters from boys 
all over the United States and Canada, so I am writing this 
advertisement to express my thanks for the many valuable 
suggestions which have led to the production of this “ALL 
AmeErRIcAN” Wide Gauge Train. 

The experience gained in making over five million trains is 
your guarantee be- 
hind this“AMERICAN 
FiyEer” Wide Gauge 


Electric Train. President 


There’s an American Flyer’ 


To Fit Every Purse 





inches. Baggage car has sliding doors. Ten pieces curved, two pieces straight track, 
two switches. Length of track 160 inches. Train 25 inches. 5 2 5 
Weight 5 pounds. Price, prepaid 4. 














Show this advertisement 
to your dealer. Ask him 
to show you trains and 
accessories illustrated. 







HERE is a hope in the heart of the average boy that 
some day he will possess a miniature railroad. To 
gratify this wish, we have included in our line, trains to 

















Train No. 1221 —(No. 0 Gauge Track). 
mail bag catcher. 
have interior electric lights. 


Electric engine with headlight, 8 in. 
Cars with disappearing couplers, 634 inches. 
Eight pieces curved, six 
Weight 10% pounds. Price, prepaid 


Baggage car has sliding doors. 
142 inches. 


Complete as shown, including automatic 


pieces straight track. Length of train 31 inches. Track $12. 2 os 


meet the needs of every age and every pocketbook. Your 
toy dealer can show you a wide assortment of ‘“‘AMERICAN 
Sy Trains. There’s an Electric Train with Head- 
“Gas as low as $5.75. Regardless of price each 
train embodies the same careful workmanship that 
has made the name ‘‘AMERICAN FLYER’ nationally 
famous for miniature train construction. 


Our mechanical trains are Strong, sturdy and at- 
tractive. The heavy-duty ‘“AMERICAN FLYER’”’ 
clockwork motor will last for years. They make 
an ideal gift for the younger kids. Complete out- 
fits from $2.00 up. 


Passenger and observation cars 





No. 1250— New “‘American Flyer’ air-cooled, 
18-speed Transformer. 110-volt A.C.—60 cycle 
—75 watt. Price... ..$4.00. 
, wm No. 1261 —Transformer, 24-speeds. 
oe For use with Wide Gauge Trains 
when several electric lighted acces- 
sories are operated. 110-volt A.C. —60 cycle 
—100 watt. Price $5.75. 
‘* American Flyer’’ Transformers will operate any Electric Trains. 
They have half-volt control steps which give any speed desired, 
eliminating the need for a rheostat. 
















OUR NEW CATALOG SENT FREE 


This beautiful, big, new Cata- 
“| log, just off the Press, illustrat- 
ing in full colors our complete 
® line of ‘SAMERICAN FLYER”? and 
* Structo Toys will be sent to 
you upon receipt of 4c in stamps 
to cover mailing cost. 


At the left we show a few representative ‘‘SAMERICAN 
Fiyer’’ Trains. Your dealer will be glad to show you many 
others. Prices are slightly higher west of the Rockies. 


If your dealer does not stock the exact model you want, 
he will order it for you, or we will send it direct, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


American Flyer Mfg. Co. 


2223 S. Halsted Street : Chicago, Illinois 




















